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AN EXPOSITION OF EVIDENCE 


> arrne nn > 3s a " : ; a . 
IN SUPPORT OF THE | States, as respects a supply of all foreign wants, has been, with me, a 
| favorite object.” : 
language, in reference to the destitution, in our armies, of the means 


for defending the country during the late war 
'war,’—says the Address—“‘were gathered as chance supplied them, 


FREE TRADE MEMORIAL TO CONGRESS. 


BY HENRY LEE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, ONE OF THE COMMITTEE. 


NO. X11. 
THE INEQUALITY OF 
THE HIGH DUTY SYSTEM, 
> . ° ‘ 
As regards the Different Sections of the Country. 
[concLuDED FROM PAGE 21. ] 

Let us now proceed with our investigation into the proj osed advan- 
tageous eflects of the High Duty System to those parts of the country 
to which the people have been led to belleve thal that system was more 
especi ally benehieci il 

The Act ol j=2~. it will be recollected. was sustained by the Dele- 
gates in Congress from the Western and Middle States, under an im 
pression that the agricultural interests in those sections of the Union 
would share its advantages in conmmon with the :ron soft Penn- 
the sugar planters of Louisiana, and the cotton and woollen 
the Northern States. This, at any rate, w ull- 
derst iding of their constituents, who sent them to Congress with such 
in expectation, and who would not have sau 

or Lh leg ites, had th yu rf suppose I that the 
il to them 


inaste?! 
evivan 
manutacturers of as the 
pine dl tne proc et dit is ¢ f 
results of the Actof ]=22 
would prove benetic 

lu est 

,¢ eral sections which have unites 

Western States. This div sion of the \ 

Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Hlinois, Missouri, and 
ine ‘Territory ol Michigan, w hie i? it th ‘ Course f two or three y cars, 
will have acquired asullicient population to entitle her to an admission 
the Confederac y 
This fertile and thriving portion of the U; 


- 


mating the comparative advantages if the existing system to 
we 


)) 
(Confederacy COM) prises 


Willi Comnpinence 
wilh th 


Lhe tollowiwg States: 


; 
bra 


is a State. 

on has a surface of terri- 
tory of 287.559 s jware miles, and, by the census of 1230, a population 
of 2.294.843, having increased, in The po- 
pul ion, by this statement, which most authentic 


ten vears, 60 per centum. 


is der veda tt tne 
thus indicating that 
of this district 


nmne—not be- 


mile 


{ tin per 


sources, Averages ereht persous w the squ 
igricuiture must be the staple « Mployinent ple 


of our country for at 


least fifty or hundred years to ¢ 
cause the iuhebitants are less skilful or intelligent than those of the ma- 
natacturing States, but bee ise, from the cheapness of the land, cotn- 
bined With its great natural fi vi the couse yuent dearness of la- 
bor and high rate of interest, agriculture must be more profitable than 
manutacturing, till this section shall have beqguaire da density of popula- 
jon and ana uml m10n Of Cc pal i] som whatina ] roport on to the ma- 
nufactarimng States, which contain, perhaps SiXiV persons to a square 
mil ind ten times the amount of cirenlatnog eat ital, in proportion to 


juired ‘or the continued prosperity 

and wing demand for its 
ver, Cannot exist under a perseverance in the 
‘have already gemonsti ited, its effect has 
een to lessen the demand for agri 


a \V esteru States All that is Te 
of the Union. is an acti 
productions, which, how: 


eXisting sysilein, since, as Ww 


[ this part is ve 


incre 


iltural productions, by depriving 
foreign natons of the meaus of paying for them by an exchange of 
commodities. 

The statements which we have exhibited. show. that the annual 
amount of our exports of domestic productions may be fairly estimated 


t 50,000,000 dollars less than they would have been had the commerce | 


f the country been unobstracted by restrictions and prohibitory duties, 
which, while they enhance the cost of such commodities as the farmners 
find it necessary to buy, reduce the price of the productions which they 
have for sale, 

[t is true that an expectation of increased prices fr the agricultural 
productions of the Western States, was held out as a lure to the people 
of that section of the country, to induce them to give 
the taxes on woollens, cottons, salt, sugar, giass, lead, &c. But it is 
equally true that such expectations have not been, and will not be, reali- 
ved. On the other band, as we shall hereafter show, all, or nearly all, 
the agricultural productions of the Western and Middle, as well as of 

he Southern States, have greatly declined in price since the establish- 
ment of what ts called the Protecting System—a system which operates 
to benelit the few at the expense of the many, which takes largely from 
the scanty earnings of the poor and industrious classes, to augment the 
wealth of the capitalists. 

The articles produced in the Western States, on which the system of 
excessive aud prohibitory duties can operate advantageously, even if 
earned to the extiemes which have been often proposed by its leading 
supporters, viz. that of prohibiting the citizens of this free country from 
exchanging the products of their labor in places where they would com- 
mand the highest prices—we say, the only Western agricultural pro- 

luctions on which itean have a favorable bearmg, are saltpetre, whis- 
key. cotton bagging, hemp, wool, iron, and lead. 

On saltpetre, the duty is but 15 per centum on the cost; but, witha 
protection similar to what is granted on sugar, iron, and woollens, ran- 
ging from 40 to 200 per centum, a sufficient quantity might be colleet- 
ed, from the caves in the Western States, to supply the whole nation. 

his, too, is a munition of war, which is almost wholly m the hands of 
the only nation who can contend agamst us with any effeet, and who, 
ou the mere expectation of a war with us, or any other Power, would 
inmediately prohibit its exportation from Great Britain, as well as from 
her East Indian possessions, from whence our present supplies are alto- 
gether derived. And here we may remark, that these supplies are fre- 
quently paid for in the precious metals, the exportation of which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Clay and other eminent advocates and expounders of the 
American System, is so ruinous to the country. 

This is certainly one of the few articles of which it might be expedi- 
ent to encourage a supply from our own resources, if it be expedient in 
any case ; because it 1s really important, in the view which has been 
taken of this subject, that we should be independent on foreign supply, 
when it can only be obtained from that nation which could most effect. 
ually, in case of war, prevent its introdaction into this country. Be- 

» sides, any addition to the price of saltpetre would hardly be felt by the 
poor and industrious classes. It ought, therefore, upon the principles 
advocated by the Tariff Party, to have its full share of protection ; cer- 
tainly protection to as great an extent as other articles of necessity, 
which, iu the event of a war with foreign nations, we could produce or 


manufacture at home, National independence has been the most po- 


‘tected; since the employment of domestic labor : 


more advantageous than cheap ones 


their support to | 


pular ground of defence of the American System. Mr. Clay, im ur- 
ging this topic, savs : ‘‘ The independence of my country on all foreign 


The New York Tariff Convention hoids the same 
“Our munitions of 


from the four quarters of the earth, and our armies were taken una- 


wares, and challenged to a contest without the necessary armor of a 


combatant.” 
It must be within the recollection of all who are familiar with the dis- 
cussions upon the subject now ander consideration, how much stress 


‘has been laid upon the want of 6.000 dollars’ worth of blankets for the 


supply of our army during the late war with Great Britain—how many 
powerful arguments, and affecting orations, have been called forth by 
this incident, to convince the country that ten milous of people were 
near to perishing, from that serious difficulty, aud to prove, that, to the 
want of these blankets may fairly be attributed all the sufferings and 
disasters which befel our armies during that contest ; though such was 
the abundance of the article on our own coasts and frontiers, that it re- 
quired all the energy of the American System, then springing imo life, 
to prevent an introduction of the most ample supply: 

The argument founded 
of the most cogent ones which has ever been ad 
‘ American System.” But we would ask if a nation 


admitted, one 
lave &r of the 
that 


on the blankets is. as mus! be 
inced in 


which at 


time was engaged in the manufacture of woollens to the extent at least 
of 40,000,000 dollars in value, could be put.im jeopardy by the want of 
~) ' 


2 or 3.000 blankets. Is there not much more danger in the nation’s be- 
ing left unprovide d with a supply of saitpetre, i matertal so nece ssury 
a8 a most important article of national defence ! If those 
aud profound reasoners, who maimtain that the diminution of national 
wealth is the best mode of 

cere in the belief of their own doct: 

quire, extend the system of prolib: ’ 7 mprehend an article 
so indispensable to the national security as saltpetre.and which, when most 
wanted, would be the most ditheult 

trol of the only nation, with régard to which a scarcity of that 


ingenious 


‘ 


promoting national independence, are sin- 
ines, why do they not, we again in- 
on, $o asi 
of attainment, because under the con- 
indispen- 
sable material for the most important munition of war could expose us 
to any danger? 

Why, then, we again repeat, does not the article of saltpetre receive 
, that iron 


been 


the same favors from the friends of the “‘ American System,” 
and woollens have received, which, for fifty years at least, have 
produced im this country to almost as great an extent in proporti 
our population as they now are—and this w ithout the aid of more than 
one-tenth part of the protection they now enjoy 
expensive process of obtaining this article has pr 


nm to 


' Jt cannot be that the 
vented its being pro- 
d capital is amongst 
the prime objects of the “ Amencan System. It is clear to the ce 
prehension of any mind, that mereased cost of prodfetion requires in- 
creased capital and more labor, and consequentiy. that 
Why should not this principle, 
now acted upon by the Government’. on the dea that it ts beneficial to 
; 


the nation, be applied also to the pretection of 


iTii- 


aear articies are 


~ iltpetre 

tut. if there are those who dissent from this fandamental doctrine of 
the “ American System,” they could not fail to be reconciled to an in- 
crease of duty upon the faitho!l another maxim « onstantly maintained 
by the restrictionists, that ‘‘tezation lessons tlu pre of an article.” or in 
other words, the more a thing costs, the cheap riutis, as has beeu frequently 
demonstrated, in the journel of Mr. Niles, and in the essays and orations 
of Mr. hve rett, Mr. Bions, Mr. Carey, Professor List, and other euil- 
nent advocates of the *‘ American System.” 

As no cause, then, hes ever been assigned by the advocates of the 
thigh duty system, for the non-protection of this Western staple, we 


the omission of a pretecting duty on this important staple: viz: that 
its non-importation into the favored manufacturing States of the North. 
would transfer the business of manufacturing powder from those States 
ito the less favored agricultural States ot the West. Sacha result would 


jinterfere with the interests of the Northern and Eas ‘Th powder mant- 
\facturers; and though perhaps not fifty in number, yet, from their alli- 
hance with the other great vest d interests of the manufacturing States. 
they possess nore infimence and power over the national legislation, and 
on the Presidential question, than the whole population of the Western 
States. That this is the true reason why protection has been withheld 
from this production of the Western States, may the more reasonably 
ibe inferred from the unexpected withdrawal of the excluding duty of 
| five cents on molasses, and a restoration of the drawback on New Eng- 
land Spirits, obtammed chietly by the influence of Northern manufae- 
turers, Whose power over the legislature of the Union seems almost 
irresistible. 

The next Western staple, andthe most important to their interests to 
have protected, is spirits, the distillation of which, could the grain 
growers supply the whole demand, would greatly extend the consump- 
tion of their grain; and there is the same reason for excluding all kinds 


for excluding iron, sugar, woollens, lead, &c.. in order that the proda- 


cers of those articles may huve the entire benefit of the home market— | 





at least as far as taximg simuar foreign articles, from 40 to 200 per cent., 
can secure it to them. 

The attempt, however, of the Western Delegation to retain this pro- 
tection to one of thetr great staples, was partially if not wholly defeated, 
by the exertions of the more influential Delegates of the vested inte- 
rests, whose complainis against the Act of 1225 were loud and unceas- 
mg. ‘Those Delegates voted against a continuance of the ten cent. 
duty on molasses, and for the restitution of the drawback on Spirits ex- 


and molasses was too great, though at the same time their manafactur- 
ing constituents were enjoying a protecting duty, on articles of their 
own manutacture, of from 40 to 200 per centum. 


During the debates upon the Tariff Act of 1228, the introduction of 
a high duty upon molasses was denounced by the members from the 
manufacturing States, as resulting from a hostile feeling to the ‘* Ameri- 
can System,” and stigmatized as an Act of “vindictive legislation.” 
Yet, so far was this from being true, that the molasses duty, as has been 
before observed, was brought forward in 1820, and, as we are told by 
Mr. Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, in his speech of 1828, “on its being 
omitted in the bill of 1824, was placed there by the efforts of Mr. 
Clay.” ‘This gentleman, to do him justice, has always been consistent 
and manly in his cunduct with regard to the existing system, and ap- 
parently desirous that each of the contending interests should share in 





will venture to suggest a consideration winch may possibiv have led to’ 


. . ee + ‘ * . " . ; j is Ths 
of foreign spirits, and molasses from which spirit is made, that there is | n his k 


ported, probably from the opinion, that such protecting duty on spirits | 


its benefits,” and has so far evinced the sincerity of his belief in the 
expediency of the Restrictive System, as promotive of all the great in- 
terestg of the nation. 

in evidence of Mr. Clay’s agency in procuring the increase of the 
duty on molasses, which by New England Members of Congress was 
unputed to Southern malice and Western hostility, and at the same time 
asa proof of Mr. Clay's impartiality to all the interests entitled to the 
benefit of the ** American System,’ we refer to the following extract 
from his speech of J=24: “ Ile believed there was no fairer object ot 
taxation than molasses. His great wish was to promote American ag- 
riculture, and in this view to encourage the production of the raw ma- 
terial of any subject of manufacture to which our country was adapted, 
rather than the importation of the foreign rival article.” Again: “If the 
policy of the country be well-founded in imposing this high duty on 
spirits manufactured abroad, it equally dictates that a high duty should 
be imposed on an article produeed abroad susceptible of « asy conversion 
into spirits, and which comes into competition with articles raised at 
home, capable of similar conversion.” “ Every gallon of spirits dis- 
tiled from fore thin the country, takes 
the p! ice of l ga its distiiied from domestic produce. The 
foreign enjovs the benefit of the the raw material, and we that 
vy. This latter advantage we should still possess 
a native raw material, to that which is furnished us 
and consequently the mere interest of manufacturing 
by the exclusion of the foreign material. There rrould 

only a chanee in the theatre ef distillation.” ‘The cubye ct ‘was 
'¥ & proposition on the part of Mr. Clay to insert in the biil, then 
under discussion, a duty ot 124 cents a gallon. wh h he subse quentls 
moditied by reducing it to 10 cents. And this was the exact rate esti- 


en molasses, and consumed w 
llon of spu 

alue of 
of the manufacture only 
if we substituted 
from abr ad. } 
would not sutier 
at most b 
( loss di} 


as 


blishe d by the "T aritt Law of 122s, and Since reduce d to 5 centis—2a 
measure complained of by Mr. Clay, who thought the Western States 
as fairly entitie lto a protec ting du yi f 50 per centum in favor of dis- 
tillation from home materials, as the won m rs, sugar planters and 


woollen manufacturers were to protecting ditties on their 


ductions, of 40 to 200 per centum. 


irious pte 


What then. we ask. is the reason that the duty on molasses (one of 
the few beneficial effects of the Tariff of 12% to the agricultoral imte 
rest of the Western States.) was in the fitst instance resisted by the 
Delegates from New England, and im the yefond place repealed witl 


the aid of their votes? Was it not that’ eontinuance of that duty 
would asisalledged by Mer. Clay, have « aused @ tracistet of the i taine ' 
of distilling from the powerful rested interesisofs New England, to the less 
bu flu ntial States of the West? 

We trust that no one can so far mistake the jurport of these remarks 
Aas to suppose that we meant to advocate then erease d duty on molasses 
unposed by the Act of 1=2=, or that we latent its reduction to the for- 
mer rate. But, with Mr. Clay. we contend, that unon the broad prin- 
ely of « ncouraging domestc industry as understood by the advocates of 
the “* Ameri the Western States were injured by that mea- 
and differing in principle as we do with Mr. Clay, w e cannot but 
respe ct tl P des orion to his owl principles display ed in the independer Ce 
and impartiality with which he defended the claim of the Wester: 
States to the whole protecting daty on mol: as imposed by the Ta 
riii of -ssing to be inflnenced by 
the same principles, would only allow a local aud unpartial application 

If the wealthy capitalists engaged in the production and 
manufacture of cottons, woollens, iron and .sugar, have a right to the 
enjoyment of protecting taxes of from 41 to 200 per centum on those 
immensely valuable productions of which we anmually consume: 


-_™ 


in Svstem., 


Stire > 


<se 8. 


, 
1-25, in opposition to those, who, prof 


Find , 
of them. 
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Since this part of the Exposition was written, we have read Mr 
Clay's speech in the Senate, in which he lays down the principles on 
which he thinks the ** American System ” should be re-adjusted. With 
regard to spirits, he says, ‘In some instances there might be an aug- 
mentation of duties for that purpese. I will mention the article of fo- 
reign distilled spirits. In no other country on earth ts there so much of 
the foreign article imported as in this. ‘The duties onght to be doubled 
and the revenue thereby increased from 600,000 dollars to 1,000.00u 
dollars. The publie morals, the grain-growing country, the frui-rais- 
ing, and the eane-planting country. would be all benefitted by rendering 
the duty prohilntory. [ have not propose d the measure, becanse it onsi i 


perhaps. other House 
: ‘ 


rerivia? ry tie 
lo origzimaie ip ih 


There is an inconst: 


Gri lt, the re | f 
mciai to the morais 0 


in advocating a prohtbitery duty as ben 
our peeple and as increasing the rev nue, siuce 
out the forergn article, and. there 
7, annihilate the revenue now accruing from 
g0 Sj This power, however, of perform. 
ing impossibilities, is one of the attrbuates of the “ American System.’ 
[t is quite as rational, however, to maintain the proposition, that a pre- 
hibitory duty. which excludes an article, will increase the revenue. as ta 
affirm that a power in the Constitution to regulate trade—namely. to 
promote and increase trade, can fairly be construed into a right on the 
part of Congress to destroy trade; and vet, this ts the position main 
tained by Mr. Carey and Mr. Niles and subsequently by Mr. Madison 
} re to Mr.. Cabei. It 1s the fround-w ork of that ingenions 
and soph seal disg uisith nin the New York Tarif Convention Ad- 
dress, upon the constitationality of the Taritf Laws, the laborious and 


parmful eliort of 


tenes 
ie 
‘ ' iF tr 
iriiv KRe¢é i 


prohibitory dutv must 


, 
ti? 
: 


iore, instead of imcreasi! 


duties which 


: 
re ’ 


~~ ete 
2aimit te I 


; ™Eri 


a mind reasoning agast ils own convictions; the work 
of a distinguished individual, according to the nucontradicted reports in 
circulation, who, fortunately for the cause of truth and justice, had se 
strongly established the opposition, namely, that an Act passed with thi 
intention of prehiinting trade was unconstitul.cnal—that it will be lp pos 
sible to overthrow that just and commen-sense view of the legality ot 
the existing ‘Taritl Law, or of any other Act of Congress, winch may 
hereafter be passed upon similar principles, 

With regard, however, to an increased duty on foreign @pirits, it 
must be admitted that Mr. Clay isnght: since the wheat growers of 
the Western and Middle States have the same claim to protection, that 


| the iron masters, sugar planters, and cotfon and woollen manufacturers 
| have so long enjoyed. 


if the future policy of the country is to be regu- 
lated on the principles laid down by Mr. Clay and sustained by Mr 
Secretary M’Lean, namely, that it is just and expedient to exclude 
such foreign productions as can be imported cheaper than similar do 
mestic articles can be afforded—then, it necessarily follows, that every 
article which can be raised or manufactured in this extensive country, 
is entitled to protection, and must be protected—certainly up to that de- 
gree of protection enjoyed by the producers of woollens, iron, sugar. 
ranging from 25 to 200 per centum. 

If the Protecting System is politic and just, then let it be universai 
wt hat unjust and impolitic, then it ought no longer to be partially 
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150,000,000 dollars, upon what principle of justice and equality can 
Congress withhold a protecting tax of 40 or 00 per centum upon an ar- 
cle which, so fur from being a necessary, or even comfort, of life, 
poisons half our population! A tax on spirits is one of the few taxes 
that would really be useful, by lessening, in some degree, the tse of an 
article so injurious to the health and morals of those who will not ab- 
stain from its consumption. We ma hope, however, that the time is 
approaching When the grain of the Western States will be profitably 
employed im fattening animals for slaughter, or converted into flour or 
eal, and exchanged for the tropical productions, under moderate rates 
of duty; when the qnestion of relative protecting duties to the Eastern 
or Western distiller, shall be utterly insignificant. ‘Till this takes place, 
the * American System,” if a just and wise one, should be extended 
to every domestic production, in whatever part of the country it may be 
produced, according to the views of Mr. Clay; and this gentleman 
must stand infinitely higher in the estimation of those who ditler from 
him ou this great question, than those leaders of the Tariff Party, who, 
when the manufactarers were struggling under comparatively mode- 
rate duties of protection, vi lently opposed a slight addition to them, 
and who,a few years afierwards,defended with equal vehemence a Ta- 
riff which more than doubled the rates they formerly resisted; or than 
those, who, at one period denounced any rates of duty beyond what 
were actually wanted for revenue, as “ oppressive, unjust, and ancon- 
stitutional,”’ and, a few years subsequently, denounced, with equal zeal, 
as enemies to the Constitution and the country, all who had not been 
tempted by avarice or ambition to renounce those opinions they them- 
selves had formerly maintained. From men, who, like Mr. Clay, have 
been open and consistent in their views, there is much to be hoped, 
either from a change of opinions too hastily adopted and leading to un- 
foreseen and unexpected results, or from their relinquishing such as 
may require change in consequence of a subsequent change of circum- 


stances 














ee 


From an highly endowed statesman, who has evinced on this ques- 
tion a steadiness of principle and consistency of action, which are gen- 
erally indicative of correct motives, there is, we say, much to be hoped. 
But from men whose principles, like the votes of a rotten borough, or 
the shares of a manulacturing Corporation, are transferable to the highesi 
bidder, there is little to be expected, and every thing to be feared; for, 
theagh individually most of them may be of little importance, yet the:r 
numbers are so great, and the requisite temptations so low, that they 
connot bat continue to be, what tiey generally have been, a most efh- 
cient portion of many of our legisiauve assemblies. 


Having shown thatthe great Western staples of saltpetre and whis- 
key are not protected by the existing duties, and the reason why protec- 
uon has not been granted to them, we proceed to an estimate of the 
advantages actually realized to the Western States, in consequence of 
the encouragement atiorded, by the present Taritl ot duties, lwo those 
productions which are supposed to be protected. 


It must be obvious to every one who reflects on the subject, that the 
gain to the Western States, trom bounties granted by Congress in the 
lori of protecting duties on foreign articles, sinnlar fo those produced 
in this section, must be hunted to the amount of the extra prices caus- 
ed by those duties on articles sold to other sections of the Union: since 
the bounty on articles consumed within the Western States themselves. 
operating as a tax upon the consumers of such articles, is no gain tothe 
section, though it may be to particular individuals, who are engaged im 
supplying the protected articles; and for this obvious reason, that what 
is acquired by one class of men, is taken from the earnings of another 
class, and is, therefore, instead of being au addition to the common 
stock, in truth a mere transfer from the community at large to a fa- 
vored class of men, for whose especial benefit all the other classes are 
taxed 

For instance, let us supose that the actual produce of the iron 
mines in Pennsylvania is 20,000 tons, and that, in consequence of the 
protecting taxes of 40 to 15) per centum on that raw material, the iron 
masters make a clear gain «f 25 per centum, equal to 20 doliars per ton, 
over and above what any othe: mode of employing their capital would 
produce. ‘The gain to the iron masters would, i this case, be 600,000 
deliars : but the gai to the State weuld only be on such a portion of the 
Wohl a@s igh be solid oul of that State. li TAU tons Were the quan- 
uty exports d frem Pe nnsylvania to other States, her own capital Would 
be the bY ipereas “d 200.000 dollars: but the bounty on VU.OO0 tons 
consumed in the State, would be a gain to the masters only, and not to 
gain of the producers would be prec ise ly equal to the 
be Consumers, i the extra price paid for their iron. There would 
certainly be an augmentation of the capital of the iron masters on 20,000 
tons, at ZU dolls. aton, beg 400,000 dolars; but there would be an equal 
dimiuution of the capital of the Penusyivama Consumers, in the in- 
creased prices paid for the wou. In fact, it would be a tax of 400,000 
. million and a hall of farmers, mecaanics, merchants. anc 

benefit of a few hundred iron masters, without 


fil “/ le. as the 


luss of t 


ad jars on the 


—— 


oLjer Ciizens, ior the 


tion.” It is a mere transfer from one class of men to another class of | 


men—from millions of farmers and mechanics, who pay an increased 
price of 25 to 50 per cent. for the principal material of their working im- 
plements, to a few hundred iron masters, who were carrying ona 
prosperous business thirty years ago, under revenue g@uties of 5 to 
15 per centam; whereas the present duties on raw iron range from 
40 to 150 per centum, though manutactures of iron are admitted at a 
duty of 25 per centum. 

According to the testimony of the iron masters before the Committee 
of Congress, the price of iron iu 1825, in the Middle States, was from | 
100 dollars to 120 dollars the ton. Were the duties on the foreign ar- | 
ticles removed, the prices of raw or bar iron would decline to 35 and | 
65 dollars the ton on the sea-board, and from 45 dollars to 75 dollars in | 
the interior of those States. 

The New York Tariff Address, in pointing out the benefit of the 
“* American System,” states, that “* bariron, which sold at Pittsburg in 
1£20 at 122 dollars, sells there now for 95 dollars.” This, we doubt not, 
is true; but were the duty on iron to be reduced, the merchants of 
Baltimore and New York would deliver at Pittsburg all that is wanted | 
for the consumption of that part of the country, at from 45 dollars to | 
75 dollars the ton, and at New York at 35 dollars to 65 dollars the ton. 
estimated by the latest Faropean prices. Such a measure would un- 
doubtedly lower the profits of the tron masters, but would be beneficial 
to all other classes, not even excepting the laborers employed in the 
production and manufacture of iron, since their wages would remain 
at the same rate as at present if their employment in that branch of in- 
dustry should be continued, and uf not, they would in any other ocecu- 
pation be able to earn the same rate of wages. While the wages, 
therefore, of the laborers in the won business, would remain at the same 
rates which they now are—if the taxing system was repealed, they 
would obtain their cottons, woollens, salt, sugar, molasses, glass, and 
many other necessaries of life, at lower prices than, they now pay for 
them. 

We come to cotton bagging, on which there is a heavy duty, bearing 
severely upon an agricultural staple more depressed in value than any 
production of the country, but growimg as it does in a section which 
has for some years ceased to have any influence in the national legisla- 
tion, or, as regards the T'arill question, any rights under the Constitu- 
tion, it is of course put down as one of those articles which may be 
taxed with impunity, and much to the benefit of the vested interests of 
the manufacturing States. Indeed the bounty on that fabric was held 
up, by the partisans of the privileged interests, as a portion of the gain 
they would derive by giving their support to the Act of TP2s, 

We admit that on this manufacture the Western section may gain,t 
as the principal portion of it is sold for consumption to the cotton grow- 
ing States, who are thus rendered tributary to them for all the increased 
price which ts imposed on the article, beyond what it would cost in the 
absence of the protecting tax, or under a Free Trade System imposing 
moderate duties for revenne. 

While, however, we admit this, it must be conceded by our oppo- 
nents, that all which has been gained by the manufactuers of bagging 
in consequence of the excessive duty of 1-2, is the profit on the quan- 
tity of foreign bagging which has been excluded by the operation of 
that Act. On referring to the importations of this article for several 
yeats prior to the Act of 182s, we tind the quantity of imported cotton 
bagging to have varied from two to five millions of yards. Since the 
passage of the Jaw the importation has declined to 700,000 yards—the 
last year to 272,000 yards. 


* 
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According to this statement, the Western manufacturers of bagging 
have an increased de mand for 300,000 or 400.000 of yards of this article. 
But admitting, for the sake of argument, that, from this increased con- 
sumption of their fabric for some years, the Taritf of 1823 did enable 
them to force upon the cotton planters of the South = 000 000 yards 
more than they would have purchased, if they had been allowed to 
buy the article where it could have been most cheaply obtained—what 
would have been the gain to the Western manufacturers on this pro- | 
tected article ? Whi, it the whole amount of duty, 5 cents per yard, 





had been a gain to that partof the Union, it would amount to only | 
peo dollars, which. in ref: rence toa population of two millions and 
a third, is not worthy of consideration; in truth, it is less than the boun- 
ty enjoyed by perhaps twenty individuals engaged in supplying this 
very section with many millions in value of the necessaries of life, at 
25 to 50 per centaum higher prices than they would cost under a Free 
"T'rade System. 

The next protected staple of the Western section is hemp. The in- 
vestigation of the operative etlects of the hich duty system on this pro- 
daction, will show how delusive are the expectations of the farmers of 
the hemp growing districts, in supposing that they share in the benefits 
of the * American System.” 


— 





————o 


* Asthe Western States, according to Mr. Stevenson's statement. 
produced but little iron, that section, instead of being benefitted by the 
hounty of 30 dollars per ton, enjoyed by the iron masters, is heavily 











adding one dolar to the wealth of the State. Her whole benefit from 
Lue iron monopoly must he limited to the bouuty on the quantity of iron | 
which rs sold t purchasers out of the State. 


The benefit, then, which the inhabitants of the Western States. with a 
population of 2,34.503 souls, derive from the partial distribation of the 
taxes nmposed on the nation by the Act of Is25, must be limited to the 
extra prices thre ) obtain, in. conse pence oi that Act. on the protected 


productions which they dispose of im other seetions of the Union. 


‘These protected productions are princtpally tron, cotton bagging, hemp 


and wool—lead being contined'to Missouri: and these are the only ar- 
ticles which can derive any beneiit from the existing system. that bene- 
fit being the extra price caused by the daty. aud consequent enhance- 
mentof price on the sunilar foreign article, 


operating as a bounty on 
the domestic 


ticle, 
First. ther For information as to the quantity of that ar- 


, &s toiroen 
ticle produ ed mm the United States, we find the most precise statement 


inaspeech of Mr, L. 8. Steveuson, Member of Congress from an iron. 
inevivania, one of the Committee who reported the ‘Tari! 


it? ; bP. 
a nd who ad 


he entered into a minute detail of the quantities of tron prodaced in 


those parts of the country which may be considered as iron States, 
\ is it Was the interest of the iron masters aud their partisans jn | 
(‘ongress, to exaggerate the quant ‘sot the home-made iron, there is 


Phe statement of Mr. Stevenson agrees in many particulars 
taken before the Committee of Manufactures, of 
venson Was a member; and especially with the testi- 


n Mitchell, one of the persons examined by that Com- 


rpittes ‘1 \y voll 


Wil tre evidence 


lichell was at that time a Member of Couvress from | 


‘those of the Lastern and Middle States. 


lvocated it m avery elaborate speech, in which | 


pose that he has in any instance underrated the produc. | 


_ 


axed, since the people of those “tates are importers of iron, as well as 
‘Taking their consumption at 
15.14 tons beyond what is produced within those States, their share of 
the iron tax, levied for the benefit of some of the wealthiest men in the 
Union, would amount to 450,000 dollars. 


t Mr. Clay,in his speech in the Senate,asserted that even upon bag- 
ging there was no advantage aceruing to the Western Stites from the 
high duty umposed on it, because that duty was almost entirely evaded, 
as Will be seen by the following extract: 

« But if the system be preserved, it onght to be honestly fairly and faith- 
fullyestorced. ‘Thatthere do exist the most scandalous y iolationsof itand 
the grossest frands upon the public revenue, in regard to some of the most 
unportant articles, cannot be doubted. As to iron, objects really belonging 
to one denomination, to which a higher duty is attactied, are imported un- 
der another name, to which a lower duty ts assigned, and the jaw thus 
Seva led. False invoices are made as to woolleus, and the classification 
into minimums is constantly eluded. The success of the American 
manufacture of cotton bagging has been such as that, by furnishing a 
better and cheaper article, the bagging of Inverness and Dundee has 
been almost excluded from tne cousumption of the States bordering on 
the Mississippi and its tibutaries. ‘There has not yet been sutiicient 
lime to fabneate and transport the article in necessary quautities from 
the Western States to the Southern Atlantic States, which, therefore, 
have been almost exclusively supplied from the Scottish manufacto- 
The payment of the duty is evaded by the introduction of the 


’ 


| ries, 


a 

On the adjustment of the Act of 1828 by the two great Tariff Par. 
ties in Congress, who represented the manufacturing interests of 1) 
Northern States on the one hand, and the agricultural interests of th 
Western on the other, there was a demand made by the Western De. 
legates, that there should be am increased duty on hemp, as it then on); 
enjoyed a protection of 35 dollars the ton, equal to about 25 to 30 pe, 
centum on the clean and outshot. As the duties on cottons were they 
on an average equal to 45 or 50 per centum, and on sugar, iron, glass, 
lead, &c. 35 to 125 per centum, it appeared reasonable that the henip 
grower should also have the bounty raised on his staple. Ln pursuanc 
of this reasonable demand, an increase of duty was recommended by 
the Harrisburg Couvention, without however specifying what ad¢). 
tional sum should be levied, as they had done im regard to sony 
other articles. Accordingly, the duty was advanced by the Act of 
Im25. ull it should attain the rate of 60 dollars the ton, equal oO 4 
duty of 40 to GU per centum on the two qualities of outshot and cleay 
hemp. 

This, certainly, is a burdensome tax on the consumers of hemp, buy 
infinitely jess so than the duties on sugar, iron, cotton, and woollens 
which have been most zealously supported in Congress by the Dele. 
gates from the Northern manufacturing States, while the hemp dup, 
was resisted by the New England Delegation,” at the very momen 
when they voted for Mr. Mallary’s amendment, because they were no; 
satistied with the daties on woollens recommended by the Comunitte 
of Manufacturers, averaging more than double the rate of the hemp 
duty, and bearing severely on one of the most important necessarie 
of life. 

Mr. Webster, in defending the Tariff of 1828 (at least that part of i 
favorable to the northern Mauufacturers,) sard—* | cannot conceive 


* This was one of the taxes complained of by the New Englan 
Delegation as the effect of Southern matice, Itis very true that many of th 
Southern members, when they found the Tariff of 182" could not be 
resisted, jomed the Western Delegates in support of that duty, Upon 
the principle that if the system of bigh duties must prevail, it was just 
that the farmers of the Middle and Western States should derive som 
benefit from it, as well as the iron masters and cotton and woollen 
manufacturers, whose monopolies are protected by more than double 
the rate of duties granted by the Act of I82s to the hemp growers, 
But the augmented duties granted by the Act of 1225, on hemp, woo! 
molasses, and spirits, did not originate with the Delegates from the 
Anti-Tanif States, but were advocated in the earliest stages of th 
‘* American System,” by the most influential Delegates from the Mid- 
dle and Western States, who taxed the Delegates from the Eastern 
States with gross inconsistency and injustice, in resisting a moderate 
addition to the protecting duties on agricultural staples, while they 
claimed for their own constituents ipfimiely higher rates of protection 
The following extract from a speech of Mr. Buchanan, Member ot 
Congress from Pennsylvania, will show his feelings and opinions in re- 
lation to the conduct of the Eastern: Members of Congress, some of whom 
were themselvesdeeply co cerned tinarticlesof manualne tureenjoy ing the 
benetit of protecting duties of 25 to 200 per centum, which have since 
been greatly increased, while others were dependent for their political 
elevation upon those whe were still more largely concerned in the fa- 
vored branches of manufneturing. 

= Although every good man must de plore the excessive use of ardent 
spirits in this country, yet it is the clearest dictate of policy, if the arti- 
cle must be used that of comestic origin ought to be preferred, In pro- 
portion as yon substitute the use of whiskey for foreign spirits, im 
the same proportion do you increase the demand and the price for the 
grain of the farmer. Most persons in this assembly wall be astonished 
to hear, that we MN port annually between 5 and 6.000.000 of gallons ot 
foreign spirits, which cost between two millions and two millions and 
a half of dollars. The total value of the flour which we exported 
from this country, even before we lost the British West India Trade. 
did not exceed double the value of the spirits imported. If the use ot 
whiskey were substitated throughout the United States, tor that of fo- 
reigu spirits, it wonld open a market for the grain of our farmers, better 
than any foreign marketin the world. 

“The Tarif of 1224, wiich a®seded additivual protection to almost 
every other interesi in the country, contained no provision in favor of 
the growers of grain. It did not increase the duty upon foreign spirits 
That duty now remains as if was established by the ‘Tariff of 1-16. 

“The friends of the Weollen Bill opposed with equal vigor and 
with equal success, any increase of the duty upon foreign hemp. It ts 
most strange, but it is not the less true, that the American Navy—our 
bulwark and our defence, is exciusively supplied with hemp trom 
Russia. Weare the most agricultural people upon earth, and yet we 
depend upon a foreign nation for the supply of an agricultural product 


without which our navy could not onist. For many vears it was be- 
lieved that the hemp of Russia was snperior in quality to that of the 
United States. This delusion has vanished. It has been ascertained 
that the diflerence between the two articles is occasioned entirely by the 
different methods in which they are prepared for market. The Russia 
hemp is water rotted, the American hemp is dew rotted. There is no 
country upon earth, m which greater facilities are atlorded tor water 
roiling hemp, than in Lancaster County. If its cultivation were en- 
couraged by the Government, the home demand would very soon be 
supplied with the domestic article; and thus the half million of dollars 
which is annually sent to Russia, would go into the pockets of our own 
farmers. 

* We had a right to expect, that if our farmers should agree to pav a 
heavy additional duty upon all the woollen goods which they pure hased, 
for the benefit of mauutactures, the manufacturers would not object to 
a small additional duty upon foreign spirits and upon foreign hemp— 
for the benefit of agriculture. We thought this was no more than a just 
reciprocity; but we found that the Representatives of the Eastern manu- 
facturerers were of a ditTerent opinion. 

‘A motion was made by myself, that the Woollen Bill should ‘ be 
re-committed to the Committee on Manufactures, with instruction so 
to amend the same, as to make the duties on the importation of foreign 
woollen goods and foreign wool, commence at the same time: and to 
make the duties the same on foreign wool, whether imported upon the 
skin or not; also to increase the duty on importation of foreign spirits 
not less than ten cents per gallon; also to increase the dutv ou the im- 
portation of foreign hemp not less than 5 dollars per ton.’ — 

“ No question was ever taken npon this motion. A Member from 
New Hampshire rose and moved the previous question, which was 





foreign fabric, under the name of burlaps, or some other mereantile 
| pirase, and instead of paving five cents the square yard, it is entered 
| with a duty of only fifieen per ceutam ad valorem. ‘That this practice 
| prevails, is demonstrated by the Treasury Report of the duties aceru- 


}* TrTS\ nd np ofessed to the Comunittee to have an mntimate , ing on cotton bagging lor the years evs. 122Y, aud I=). During the 

knowiledc th ) bustmess in the State he represented, having frst year, the amount was 137.506 dollars, the cecond 106,068 dollars, 
himself | personally engaged, for nine or ten years, in the manufac. | and the Uuird it sunk down to 14,141!" 

ture of iron hus, according to Mr. Clay. the Western mavufacturer is cheated 

. . - - _ . . . . . . " o : fa . am 66 =. - ~ at . ** o hel J 

Of the quantity of iron produced in the Western States, Mr. Steven-| CUt of his share of the. benefit of the * American System,” by smug 


son saves, tha very accurate estimate in his possession gives for, 
Ohio 5.000 tons, and Kentucky 4,500 tons of pig metal, making togeth- 
er ¥o00 tons. Mr Stevenson aud others estunate a ton of pig metal 

r y-this is of atonof bar won, Consequently the produce of | 

i the Western section, was, at the period of the passage ot 
tue fa t Ballin Pa2=, 0.553 tons. 

‘The question nuw reeurs as to the benefit which Ohio and Kentucky | 
derive from the bouaty bestowed upon this article by the Protecting 
Svstem i the supposition that i might be equal to 20 dollars per ton. | 
We say (es quantity of irow. and much more, must be consumed 


fu those Siaics, and consequently the bounty of 20 dollars per ton, 
though gaiwwed by the proprietors of the tron mines and manufactn- 
revsot tion, is svied on the consumers, in the increased price of the 


won beyond the pree a would cost then under a Free Trade policy, 


avd taerelore, tnouge a gain to individuals, is not to the Western sec- 
i 


‘gling and frand; and the honest merchant deprived of the means of 

pursuing a business in which he is undersold by those who evade a 
| great portion of the duties on bagging, iron, woollens, and probably 
many other articles, 

Mr. Clay calls for an inquiry into the mauner in which the revenue 
‘laws have been executed. We trust a thorough investigation will fol- 
‘low, and such alterations be made in the existing laws as will render 
them more efficient than they have heretofore been. 
| ‘The impression prevails almost universally among mercantile men, 
as well as the manufacturers, that frands to an enormous amount are 
practised upon the Government by false entries, and false valuations; 

aud that smuggling is carried on to a great extent on the Northern and 
_ North-eastern frontiers of the country. Unless something is soon done 
_to prevent such proceedings, the main business of importing high da- 
tied articles will be entirely transferred from the fair-dealing merchant to 
the fraudulent importer and the smuggler. 





sustained bythe House, and put an end to allamendment and to all de- 
bate. The vote was 1 to Ys. Every Representative from New Eng- 
‘land, except one, voted for the previons question Only eight of the 
| Representatives trom Pennsylvania voted in favor of it, the remaining 
| eighteen voting against it. 
| “The friends of the Woollen Bill have often said, let as now protect 
| wool and woollens, and afterwards we will protect other articles. Task, 
have we any reason to hope, that after we shall have afforded them the 
protection which they demand, they will assist us in obtaining addition- 
| al duties for the benefit of the grain, and hemp, and wmanufactares of 
Pennsylvania. If they will not now vote for an additional duty upon 
any of these articles, when they have so much at stake, will they gene- 
rously and voluntarily give it to as, without any equivalent, after they 
have obtained all they desired? All our experience is at war with such 
a supposition.”—Mr. Buchanan's speech at Lancaster, 127. 

The ignorance evinced by this gentleman, in the extracts we have 
given, and in other parts of his speech, would be discreditable to any 
man of education out of the Cougress, where the standard of know- 
ledge frequently appears to be as low as that of the political morality 
on which some of its Acts are founded. Mr. Buchanan is consistent, 
however, in maintaining that the staples of farmers are as much enti- 
tled to govermeutal bounties as the productions of the manufacturers. 
The whole system is absurd,and unjust,and unconstitutional; but there 
would be some satisfaction to the sufferers to see the evils impartially 
| distributed, as the nation might, in that case, the sooner be cured of the 
delusion under which it is now suffering. 
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yr ig an is already 30 dollars per ton, and the bill proposes.a 


yogressive Increase ull it shall reach 60 dollars. ‘This will be wosolute- 
ly oppressive on the shipping interest, the great consumers of the arti- 
cle. When this duty shall have reached its maximum, it will create an 
annual charge of at least 100,000 dollars, falling, hot on the aggregate 
of the commercial interest, but on the ship ow ner. rhe nay igation of 
the country has already a hard struggle to sustain itself agatust foreign 
competion , and itis singular enongh that this interest, which is so 
severely tried, which pays so much in duties on hemp, duck and 3 my 
and which it is now proposed to put under bew burdens, is the only in- 
teres! which ts subject to a direct tax by a law of Congress. The ton- 
nage duly is sur hi a tax.” oe ‘ vik ie 

With regard to the shipowners, it ts true that they are heavily taxed 
and vet Mr. Webster, who reprobates, with so much justice and feeling, 
an excessive duty on this article, which he estimates at 100.000 dollars, 
gave a most effcrent support to an Act, which, besides diminishing the 
employment of our shipping, imposesan annualtax on out ship uwnersof 
nearly three millwus of dollars, and founded on principles, too, which 
hie had declared were “ absurd, ubjust, and Inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of our Constitution, and with sound policy,” and as tending in 
their operation “to favor great capitalists rather thau personal industry, 
or the owners of small capitals—to encourage the practice of smuggling 
—and to diminish the industry, impede the prosperity, and corrupt the 
worals of the people.’ 

The remarks of Mr. Webster are just, as regards the hemp tax. 
Bas. apes wast prom iples of cousistency or justice, or of due regard, 
not merely to that gentleman’s manutacturing constituents, but to his 
national constituents, could he complain of a protecting tax of 100,000 
dollars in favor of the hemp growers, while he advocated duties aver- 
aging at least 100 per centum on Cottons, woollens, iron and sugar, 
which involve au annual tax of at Jeast five millhons on the hemp grow- 
ing districts? If the principle of protecting the wealthy men concern- 
ed in the monopolies of iron, sugar, cotton and woollen manufactures, 
by duties uf 25 to 200 per centunn, be a wise and just principle to act 
upon, can the benefit of that principle be withheld from the less atilu- 
ent farmers of the Western States, especially when they ask for a 
much lower rate of protection? a tax, too, “ hich, instead of bearing on 
ihe consuin plow of at least one hundred and ity millions in value of | 
the first necessaries of life, atlects the consumption of only about one mil. 
lion of dollars in value of agneuitural produc e—such being about the | 
umount of foreign hemp consumed prior to the augmentation of duty 
iv 125. | 

Mr. Webster notes s. witb much feeling, the dificuities whit h the 
navigating interest of this country had to encounter in sustaimmg itself | 
against foreign ComMpeltion, With these correct views of the existing 
oofiev, and his well-kuown regard to the commercial and navigating 
iterests of the country, which he formerly so ably defended, it is 
equally a matter of surprise and regret that he should have been more 


instrumental than perhaps any other individual in the nation, in the 
calculated to lessen, u not anmihilate, the 








nactinent of a law Lore 
copmmerce and navigation of a great country, ian any that has betore 
veel pass d by any Government, 
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to complain, and wot of the competion of their fore ign rivals, who 
hi ivy aways been distances d in the race with their American compet 
tors, when, relying on their own ski!l and enterprize, they have been 
eft untrammeled, and untaxed by “* Protecting Systems,” the effect of 
which, as Mr. Webster has truly said ‘diminish the industry, 
tere prod thee prospe rip, and ; and it hha 


Was to 
corrupt the die rals uf the people 


be asked. for what! Why, as we are told by that genldeman, to favor 
‘ereaut ca iwtalists.” who. not content with the common advantages 


vhich weallda usually and fairly conters on its 


pussessors, are grasping 
Sanc! 


tthe fruits of miyastice, because 


Win 2 


ioned by a law which many of 
ry! y\N partake of its fruits, had declared to be 
uninst ‘and opposed to the spurul of the (Constitution; and since denounced, 
y some of the most influent * American System,” 
3 "the result of a political c corrupt bargaim,” and, is 
sremarked by Mr. Niles, “rather intended to benefit the manafacta- 
; than to aid those manulacturers whose :mterests 
he Tariff of Isle itlected to promote. 

Ve are aware that these remarks on the conduct of the party 
hat advocated the Restrictive Ss ! 
that wealthy class who are 
ndustry, and who resist its application to all 
pp ar irrelevant to the point under dis Ussion. 
een to show that there is no community ol 
views, between the pris Li ged manulacturers” 


»* | 
me very cub Lalists 
advocates of the 


| 


tipo “ahd 


ers of a Presideut,” 
stem as it promotes the views of 


interested mm certain favored branches of 


othe r touterests—ina 


'- 


jut our object has 
interest, of feeling, or of 
of the Lastern and some 
w counties of the Middie States, and the agricultural population of 
‘the Western and Middle States. A careful review of the Congressional 
roceedings in relation to the ‘Vari? question will show, that the interests 
f the latter have alwavs been sacrificed to the former, who have, in 
fact, for some years past, influenced and controlled the national legis- 


7 
On 








* In justice to the manufacturers, we repeat, that the most intelligent 
{them have been dnifurmly opposed to high duties 
‘tract from a Memorial lo Congress in mld, aga 
luties, expresses the opinions of some of those most 


inst an increase of 
largely concerned 
i manufactures ol cotton and wool, 


"Lhe following 








* Happily, in the present case, intelligent individuals of both the 
manufacturing and mercantile classes coneur ln the opinion, that exrcessire 
‘tutes, would materially injare the latter class, as well as other classes 

nected with and dependent upon them, wuhout an equivalent benefit 
to the former. 

Inconsistent and injudicious as, in the opinion of your Committee, are 
most of the details of the bill beiore us, they are insignificant, compared 
with the principle on which it is founded. ; 
stance—that, in order to bring into existence, and to encourage certain 
branches of domestic industry, it is expedient to check or destroy cer- 

in other branches of that industry, or to embarass, if not overtarn, long 
‘stablished occupations, for the sake of building up and extending new 
nes. But as national profit is but the aggregate of the profits of imdi- 
viduals, we cheerfully submit the question to every intelligent mind, 
whether it is possible forany Government to be so well acquainted with 
ihe private concerns of individuals, as to determine the direction of in- 
lividnal industry, and to decide which of the varied employments of 
domestic industry its citizens shall be compelled to choose. 

. ISRAEL THORNDIKE,  ») 
ISAAC WINSLOW, 
SAMUEL MAY, 
JOHN TAPPAN, 
GEORGE BOND, 
AMOS LAWRENCE, 
WILLIAM GODDARD, 
HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 
WILLIAM STURGES, 
JOSHUA BLAKE, 
THOMAS P. CUSHING, 
JOHN A. LOWELL, } 


Committee.” 
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This appears to be, in sub- | 


cates of the taxing syster 





our principal supply is derived, was, in the years 1-15 to 1820, 2300 
to 5700 tons. 


tons. 


clined to 2400 tons, and im 1°30 to less than 1600 tons. 


corrected for some vears,and exhibiting nearly half a million of tons 


sent year, from the improvement in navigation and commerce, after 
four vears of depression, iL 1s SUppose d, will be from 3500 to 4000 tons. 


tute for hemp, before referred to, the production 
ands, and usually imported from Manilla, which 


only about one-third of the duty imposed on Russian hemp, necessarily 


cordage, however, winch has principally deteated the object of the 
clusive, was less than 250,000 lbs. 


our vessels abroad, has been purchased in foreign ports, as well as 
other high datied articles necessary for the equipment of ships, 





{ 

unwise, or ill-judged than this appears to me to be. The benefit which the hemp growers supposed they should derive 
‘from the increased duty of 60 dollars the ton on that article, was froia | 

the expectation of a more extensive demand, and consequeutly an in- | 
creased pric e. 


One object of the Act of 1825 was, by an exclusion of | 
lureign hemp, to compel the merchants to use the domestic article ; and | 
it 1s obvious that, unless that object is accomplished, the farmers of the 
Western States derive no benefit from that Act. Bat we contend, that’ 
there has been no increased consumption by the merchants, and that so | 
far from the price of domestic hemp having advanced, u is only worth 

about half the price it bore before the commencement of the Protect- | 
ing System. 


The importation of foreign hemp has diminished, but this has arisen, | 
ist. From a decline in our shipping. 2d. From the substitution of | 
foreign cordage, partly imported, and partly procured abroad for the 
sake of avoiding the tax on hemp. dd. By te importation of an 
Asiatic production superior even to Russian hemp. and which pays a 
duty of 15 per centum, instead of a duty of 40 to 60 per centam, levi- 
ed on otherforeign hemp; paid for, too, with the precious metals, which, 
according to the most distinguished partisans of the vested interests, is 
such an unpatriotic and ruinous operation to the country—gold and 
silver being, in their estimation, the only commodities which can be 
considered as réal wealth. 

‘The quantity of hemp imported from the Baltic, from which quarter 


In Inzz the importation extended to *500 tons; but that 
being an over supply, the following year the importation was but 2530 
From I-24 to I>2s, inclusive, the average importation was 
447= tons. In 1-29 (a vear so disastrous to commerce and navigation, 
principally from the operation of the high duties imposed in 1224, and 
so considerably increased in 1=25,) our importation of Russian hemp de- 
It was during 
this period that our navigation declined so rapidly, though that fact was 
not apparent in the Treasury returns, owing to the tonuage being un- 


more than the true tonnage. ‘The importation of Baltic hemp for the pre- 


During this period large importations have been made of the substi- 
of the Philippine Is]- 

paying, as it does, 
interferes with the domestic article. [t is the importation of foreign 
hemp growers, as may be seen, by a Comparison of inports of earlies 
with those of later years. 

The average importation of foreign cordage from 1530 to 1821. in- 
, While from 1-2 to 1530, inclusive, 
the average qnantity imported is upwards of 2,000,000 lbs. In addi- 
tion to the imported cordage, a very large quantity, for the supply of 





with a view of saving the taxes itl pose d by the ship-destroying Act 


f low. 








The result of an inquiry into this matter has satisfied us, that there 
are not 1,000, and probably not O00 tons more of domestic hemp con- 
sumed than there would have been, had the Tarit? of 125 not been 
enncted., The duty Was intended t 
to use it; but nenher have they, n 
unfit for their pill pose, While they can tind substitutes, which, as yet, 
have escaped the notice of the tm mufacturers of ‘Tariffs. 

The domestic hemp is not only avoided by the merchants, bat it is 
rej cted by the Gaovernment—by the agents of this and the preceding 


Administration, who have eucouraged 


. nel the >i A ots 
» COMI i the piose rmoeGd saip owners 


will they make use of an article 


lhe passage of laws, or a perse- 
verance iu laws already enacted,for the purpose of forcing the consuimp- 
tion of an article upon the ship owners, which the public agents tink 
of too inferior a quality for the purposes of Government. 

‘The most important pornt, however, remains yet to be settled; and 
that is, the effect which the Protecting System has had upon the price 
of Western hemp. And here, fortanately, we can recur to facts; facts 
which, on this point as well as others, demonstrate equally the evils of 
restricuon, and the benefit of the opposite system. 

The hemp growers were encouraged to beheve, first, that the Act of 
In2= would secure to them the whole, or nearly the whole, consump- 
tion of the United States; secondly, as a consequence of such increas- 
ed demand, that the pric e of their staple would become advanced. To 
ascertain this point, we refer to New York prices current of 1831 and 
April I~16, being three months privr to the operation of the first pro- 
tecting Tariff. We find, by the latter, that the price of American hemp in 
the New York market, at that pen d, was 190 dollars the ton, while in 
1731 itis quoted at 100 dollars tae ton. On the other hand, the price 

r ' Iolo, and, in 1531, 220 dollars— 
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Russian hemp was 22> « 
which is about its preseut value. 

But tmay, perhaps be u ged against us, Upon our principles of ac- 
counting for the fall of prices, that the article had declined in foreign 
countries, in consequence of the effect of our home competiion. But, 
if such had been the fact im regard to hemp, the decline in our markets 
would have been greater than 5 dollars the ton. It so happens, how- 
ever, that hemp is one of the few articles of commerce which has ad- 
vanced in price, instead of having fallen, since the origi of the Pro- 
tecting System. On turning toa statement of hemp in St. Petersburg, 
furnished by several experienced merchants in that trade. we find the 
average cost of clean hemp. in 1516 and 1°17, to have been 104 doljars 
perton, while for 1829, 1830, and Is31, the average price of similar 
quality is 156 dollars per ton. 

Thus, then, have we demonstrated by undeniable facts, that the prac- 
tical etiects of the “American System,” as regards the hemp growers 
of the Western States. have been to lower the value of their staple ; 
and this bas been caused in regard to hemp, as well as many other ar- 


* that the farmer would give more than he now does for all that he buys, 
and receive less for all he sells.”’ 

In evidence of the correctness of the principle laid down by Mr. 
Webster in 1°20, and sanctioned at that time by those who have since 
been drawn into @ support of the system of bounties and taxation— 
not so much from a change of opinion, as @ change of position—we 
say, in support of that sound principle of Political Economy, ad- 
duced by Mr. Webster, namely, that restrictions on commerce low- 
ered the value of what the farmer had to sell, and enhanced the cost of 
what he had to buy; we can bring facts (always fatal to the cause of 
injustice) to prove, that such has actually been the effect of the ‘“ Ameri- 
can System ’’ upon all or nearly ail our agricultural productions, as may 
be seen by a comparison of their prices prior to the adoption of the 
Protecting System with the prices of the present year. For this pur- 
nose, we again refer to the New York price currents of January 5, 1831, 
and April, 1816, from which we will extract the prices of the leading 
articles of trade in the New York market at those periods. 

Free Trade Pri- 
ces of 1516. 


Ameruan System 
Prices of 1531. 


* Beef, mess to cargo, - S8 50t0 1350 $4 50tes ®R 
Beans, 7 bushels, — - - In OO 7 

Butter, - : - 00 19 * 00 28 8 68 “00 124 
Clover seed, per lb. - . 00 15 0 1) 

Cotton, - - - . 00 28 “ 00 29 009 “00 11 
Fish, Cod, ql. - - - oO” 5 vO Zo“ 2 56 
Shad, bbl. : : - 12 00 8 50 
Mackarel, - : : 12 00 © 44 00 5 38“ 6 00 
Flax, lb. - . . . Oo 12 0 & 

(rrain, Wheat, bush. - 1 37 1 25 

Kye, ° . a . 1 00 70 

Indian Corn, - - . 4 0 57 

Barley, - - : . } }2 07> 

(ats, - - : : 57 27 

Hlemp, ton, - . - 190 00 100 00 

Lard, lb. - : : : i 17 0 Ons 

Hops, . : : ° ()} 2s 0 15 

Leather, - - : ° 7 22 0 2 

Lumber. 1000 feet, - : 1D 30 00 Ib OO © 25 Of 
Naval Stores, bbl. . 300“ 3 50 liz“ 250 
Pork, - - : - 16 GO © 23 00 10 00 «§ 13 00 
Deer Skins, Ib. - . 00 30 “ OO 45 00 ts “ OO 14 
Whiskey, gall. - : Oi) OD 00 SU 
Tobacco. 100 Tb. « a OO * oy (uM) 3 ho as 10 th) 
Tallow, lb. _ - . ° 00 13 O00 O74 

Wool, common qualities, OO sv“ 1 OD 0 35 00 Fu" 


From the New York prices is to be deducted the discount on bank 
bills, as the banks had not then resamed specie payments. ‘his dis- 
count, in April, 1516, was 10 per centum: but in July the discount 
felitos percentum. ‘To equalize the prices of iit with the specie 
value, an abatement of 8 to 10 per centum should be made from the 
prices of J=16. After making this allowance, however, it will be foand 
that there has been a great decline in the prices of all the agricultural 
staples, except wheat, which happened at that time to be depressed, 
lu its relative value, much below any other staple of the country. and 
very much lower than the price to which it had attained before the 
close of the year I-16. In truth, there has been no article of produe- 
tion that has fallen more in value, since the Protecting Svstem com- 
menced, than whet, at once the most important and the most valaable 
of our staples. ‘This fact we shall proceed to prove, by areference to a 
table of prices of flour in the Philadelphia warket from 1785 to 1239, 
which we think may be relied on, from the respectable source whence 
it was obtained—* The Journal of Commeree of New York.” 

All who are familiar with the publications in favor of the Restrictive 
System, will reeollect how often the growers of wheat and other grains 
have been called upon to aid the “ American System,” because it tend- 
ed to increase the price of bread-stuffs, in consequence of the immense 
consumption of the manufacturing States. “ We want a home market 
for our flour,” has been the cry of the restrictionists; “and this.” say 
they, *‘ the high duty system will give the fammers of the grain growing 
States, and consequently advance the prices of their rye, wheat, Indian 
corn, &e.” “ Nothing,” says the New York Tariff Address, “ nothing 
can relieve the farming interest of the Middle States, but their own 
manufacturers, and the manufacturers of the Eastern States.” 

The Address goes on to state, that “a mullon of barrels of bread 
stuffs are imported annually into the Eastern States,” which is attribu- 
ted to the * American System.’ In the first place, the quantity, no 
evidence for such an assertion being given. may be exaggerated; and 
secondly, a considerable portion is re-exported, and forms part of that 
foreign commerce which it is the object of the leaders of the Tariff 
System to obstruct, if not annihilate. The quantity re-exported from 
the Eastern States would probably be doable or treble what it now is, 
bat for the Tariff. or, as it may be termed in reference to commeree, 
“ the non exportation system.”” ‘Thi dly, the importation of bread-staffs 
into the Eastern States is so fur from being a new business, that relative- 
ly to the population, as great a quautity has, for at least 40 or 50 years, 
been imported as at this period. Fourthly, sapposing it to be true, that 
a million of barrels of bread-staffs are imported into New England for 
re-exportation and consumption under the present Anti-Commercial 
System—there is every reason to believe, that, under a Free Trade 
System, the quantity imported would have been two millions of bar- 
rels, since the consumption atforded by the cotton and woo!len mara- 
tacturers, who are principally benetitted by the restrietive policy, is by 
no means equivalent to the diminished consumption of mechamies, sea- 
men,merchants, manufactorers and others.not dependent on the “ Ameri 
can System.” <A system, that, as we are told by Mr. Webster, “ favors 
great capitalists, rather than personal industry, aud which corrupts the 
morals of the people.’ cannot be productive of increased population, or 





ticles, by holding out inducements to a more extended production, un- 
der the delusive potion that the hemp growers, like the owners of the 
sugar. tron, and woollen were to have an inecreas- 
ed demand for their productions, through the medium of an impo- 
litie, unjust, and burdensome tax on the commerce and navigation of 
the country. ; 


monopolies. 


| While the Lemp grower has been thus deceived by the present Ta- | 
uties. even on foreign articles simaiar to those manufacture din the United | riff, a large c! 


lass of jndustrions manufacturers, with ro capitals to de- 
pend on for their support, have been deprived of their occupations, 
owing to the use of foreign cordage. Indeed, there are probably more 
manufacturers deprived of employment by the duties of 40 to 150 per 
centum on those two raw materials, hemp and iron, than are actually 
benefitted by the extreme duties imposed by the mischievous Tariff of 
1528; and yet how often ts ut proclati ied to the public, that the advo- 
i, the enemies of Free Trade, are the enly 
friends of the manufacturer. That the existing system may for a time 
be favorable to those who have large sums invested in the particular 
branches of business which are favored with the bounties drawn for 
their support from the pockets of the people , we will not deny. But 
we maintain, that the great mass of manufacturers, who depend ou 
small capitals, or upon manual labor, are as much wronged and as 
much mjured by the existing Tariff, as any class whatever, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the farmers of the Middle and Western States, 

who, though deluded into a support of the Act of 182, by their politi- 
cal agents, who had other objects in view than serving their constitu- 
euts—have,in truth, been the victims of the non-e2 portation policy, which, 
by diminishing the demand for our agricultural staples, must necessa- 
rily lower the price of all they have to sell, while it raises the price of al! 
they have to purchase ; and, in asserting this, we use the very language 
of an authority held in great respect by the advoeates of the anti-com- 
mercial policy, (we mean Mr. Webster,) who, in the Faneail Hall Re- 
solutions of 1820, advocated, if uot drawn up by him, said, “that the 
effect of high bounties ou domestic manufactures favered great capital- 
ists, rather than personal industry, or the owners of small capitals ;" and 
that, among the obvious consequences of the system, would be this, 


increased wealth, and, consequently, has not increased the consumption 
| Of bread-stuffs where that system prevails 

Bat it may be said that the gentleman whose remarks we haveso often 

quoted in defence of var propositions, has changed his opinions, and 
that the weight of this authority Is now against us: or that ours is one 
of those theories of Free Trade, which is sound as a therey. but cannot be 
sustained by practical resalts. Let as then resort to facts—to those 
facts which the advocates of the national interests are reproached for 
not oftener producing, though, if such a charge be really true. our Op. 
| ponents ought not to complain, for the exhibition of such faets must be 
necessarily fatal to their theories, their assertions, and their preten- 
SiOns. 

The first proteeting Tariff went into operation in July, 1816, bat did 
not fairly show its effects for twelve or eighteen months. We will. then. 
give the prices for a period of five years, commencing in 1818, and 
ending in I-22,as exhibiting the first effects of the “ American System” 
on the great staple of the Western and Middle States, whese industri- 
ous population have been unaccountably seduced into its support. 

On refering to the table, then, we find the average price of flour, 
from 1815 to 1522 inclusive, in the Philadelphia market, was S6 63 
the barrel. ‘This may be considered the American System pre. We 
will now take the five vears pnorto the commencement of that system 
im 1816, beginning with the year 1313, and ending with 1817, and we 
find the average price of flour in the same market to have been &9 54 
the barrel, which we called the Free Trade price. A decline from 
$9 54 to $6 63 on the whole erop of bread-stuffs, estimated by Mr. 
Niles, in 1530, at 22 millions of barrels, would lower the value of this 
great agricultural staple, raised in that part of the country, sixty-five 
million of dollars, and still the wheat growers have been told, that the 
“ American System” has given them a home market, and raised the 
price of their produce ! 

But it may be said that it is not just to decide upon the effeets of the 
“ American System” by so short a trial of its eflicacy, as the act of 1216 
gave but a moderate protection to the privileged interests, compared with 
the act of 1824. Let us, then, take the price of flour from 1924 to 1825, 
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din the doties were raised much higher, and examine the effect on the | cause the only object which the Restrictionists had in view, in obtain- 


price of the article in questiou. ; 

On turning to the table, we find the average price of those five years | 
to have been $5 24 the barrel, showing a redaction in the value of the | 
whole crop of bread-stuffs of 94,000,000 of doliars, being so much less | 
than the crop would have produced, had the free trade prices of Inlo 
been obtained. In 1729, the average price of flour was SO 35 the barrel, 
but in 1=30. it had declined to an average of $4 O>-, a lower price than 
in any year from 1785 to 1=16. Thus, whilethe money prices of Many 
of the articles of produce have greatly advanced the great st ples. lassed 


under the name of “ bread-stutls,” have actually been lower since the 
mnmencement of the - American Svstem than they were 40 to oll | 

years ago; for we find that trom 1725 to I7~ the average Was SO ob 

the barre! The world bemg at that per i a state of general peace, | 


' ! 
Liere was of course mousual foreign ce Ga 

ae mens sdae Dn E 
Now, we do not pretend to assert t! ner CAUSES, besides the Re- 


i . : : ‘ ‘> Te ‘jOonirioo t» ; > 
striclive na n-importation System, © > u tL conu bute d, with the 
inti-commercial pelicy, to lower the 1 Howl - well as ee ad | 
cultural productions. Bat nm e can de ny that the facts whi we | 
have adduced have refuted the ui irranlaibie Mhisrepresel tations of the | 
enemies of Free Trode, with gard to the benelicral efiects of mono 

> ome | 1 in at “the nati 
polies and taxation upon | agricultural interests of the nation 


cannot but Lope that the lax-paving farmer-~ 


| 
' 
And, at the same time, we 
who depend on br d-stulls lor support, will withdraw themselves trom 
the influence of t se poblice men, who, for the purpose ol sustaining 
an unjust lu »stitutional system.” beneficial to the few, but Mj La 
rious to the ive resorted to such unworths ‘ xpedie nts for its} 
eupnort. Until this is done, we fear the nation cannot be restore d to | 
its { e and prosperity. nor the integrity of the Union be itself | 
Wi nit. then. that other eanses have been in operation to diminish 
the prices of agricultural products, besides the pernicious system of re- 
Rot we maintain. in accordance with the res lution advo- 
cated Mr. Webst t! he obvious eflect of the High-Duty SVs- 
tel i? } lhe cunitivaior ef thes ii. 3s to reduce the valine of all he has 
1 tii ral toe nhance th coe f all hie has to buy + and we have the 
must entire conviction that the agricultural population of the U. States 


i¢ hunadre ds of tri lis poorer tha thes would have been had 


> nation never beeu allured trom the bree "Trade Policy—a policy s- 

a} 1 Dy th r ft asseriers of our iibertes and yracte penden e, main- 

tamed by W n and his wise and patrioti counsellors, and per- 

evered in by all those statesmen who have consulted the true mierest 
d ha es i eir country. 


The Restrictive System, implying the assampton ofa power, on 
the part of Congress, of enacting laws for prohibiting, by high duties 
or otlerwise, the nmportauion of foreign commodities, for the purpose of 
prices of similar commodities produced at home, has been, 
as we have already shown, pronounced to be inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of our Constitation, by gome of the most eminent lawyers and 
statesmen in New England 

‘The arguments on which this opinion rests, are familiar to the pub- 
lic, and have never been refuted. An attempt has been made te mflu- 
ence the public mind, by a reference to the authority of Mr. Madison. 
That gentleman, in his letters to Mr. Cabell, having taken a great deal 
6. pains to prove what no one has ever denuied—namely, that Congress 
have a right to regulate trade. and raise revenue—it has been most un- 
reasonably inferred that he intended to sustain the constitutionality of 
laws founded on the principle of destroying trade and extinguishing 
the very sources ot revenue. 

The appe ilto Mr. Madison s authority for the iustifieation of an Act 
intended to annihilate both trade and revenue—becanse he argues in fa- 
vor of | iws to promote trade and raise revenue—afiords il convincing 
proof of the weakness of a canse, Whose most ingenious advocates re- 


sort to such a subtertuge jor iis detence. 


raisiig tie 


In support of the views ent ‘tained by the most intelligent men in 
New England, npon the point under discussion—namely, the night of 
Covgress to prohibit trade—we now present the reader with the opi- 
nions of another great lawyer and statesman, the late Samuel Dexter, 
as laid down by him in ap argument in the District Courtof Massachu- 
setts. upon the unconstitutionality of the Embargo Law in 1°07. 

In Mr. Webster's speech on Mr. Foot’s resolution, he thus alludes to 
this gent “Mr. Dexter was a lawyer, and he was also a states- 
man. He had studied the Constitution, when he filled public stations, 
that he might defend it; he had examined its principles, that he might 
maintain trem } more than all men. er at least as mu has any man, he 
was attached to the General Government, and to the Union of the 
States. His feelings and opinions all ran in that direction. A question 
of constitutional law was, of all subjects, that one which was best suit- 
ed to his talents and learning.” 

We trust, after such strong expressions of contidence in the talents, 
learning, jovalty, and patriotism, of Mr. Dexter, which all will respond 
to, who were acquainted with his character and his public services, that 
his memory will not be defamed, if we show how entirely he differed, 
in his opinions and principles, from the advocates of the existing policy, 
and how ably he maintained some of those doctrines now denounced as 
Soret he 


emah . 


rn doctrines. Virginia doctrines. Carolina doctiines. 

‘Of all the means of human industry,” says Mr. Dexter, ‘commerce 
is the most mportant : if it is true that it is one of our natural 
righis to procure happiness, then commerce is such a right. 

* Hlaman life requires such commerce for its support, and it Is one of 
the provisions of Tleaven, that we shall exchange our productions, that 
we may afford each other comfort and support, and that the supplies 
which the bounty of Providence gives to every pec ple, should not pe: 
rish and be wasted. 

Its also of importance, as respec ts the dissemination of know ledge 
among men. When cotnimerce is cnt off, CH ilized nations become bar- 
it is. therefore, essential to civilization. Look back through the 
history of the Eastern continent; the mterior has been inhabited by bar- 
barians, by the Tartars and other savages. 

To destroy commerce, then, is to destroy civihzation and all the 
means of intellectual improvement. It ts, therefore, an unalienable 
right; it is so reckoned by theoretical writers, and by our several insti- 
tuypns, which rank the right of acquiring property, among our unali- 
enable rights.” 
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Now. ut has been contended. by some of the Restriction:sts, Ist, That 
itis the ob t and tendency ot the Prohibitory Policy to extend com- 
meree: 2d, That it has actually extended our commerce, navigation, 
and revenu 

To the first. we answer, that the object of the high and prohibiters 
cutie slo essen the mnportations at foreign goods, for the purpose of 
rasiue the prices of the domestic ones; and, unless such should be 
their result, they cannot accomplish the purpose for w hich they were 
intended, aud our opponents would at once jo in calling for their re- | 
duc i 

Ne if high 
orts ce every thing we import must be paid for, either in the pro- 


ducts of our « in something which has been received in exchange 

for those produchons, 
The second propositi 

house 

diminished since the Protecting System commenced. aa tha much 

sreater extent than has | . 


m we have refuted, by proving, from custom- 


documents, ' 


Pa 


en represented in the most exaggerated state- | 


ments of the evils of the Restrnctive System 

(vain: there are some, who. admitting that our commerce and navi- | 
Pati ive declined, contend that it is within the constitutional power | 
of Congress to effect a partial diminution of it. To this we answer—| 
if ¢ ess have a right to destroy half our commerce. or any portion 
of it, ir right te utterly annihilate it, cannot be disputed. We ap- 
preh » intelligent and reflecting mind would differ with us on Uus| 


——— 


pornt. 


Now that Congress have assumed the power to lessen some of our 


duties lessen imports. thev will necessarily lessen ad 
: . ° 


it our exports, imports, and revenue, have ail been | 


most valuable branches of commerce, no one can pretend to deny, be-| 


ing the Act of 1428, was to exclude foreign goods, in order to keep 
down foreign competition, and thus raise the prices of similar articles 
made at home. 

Can any one doubt, then, who is willing to be guided by the opinions 
and authority of such a man as Mr. Dexter, that the Act of 1°25 is a 
violation of the Constitution, by depriving the nation of one of their 
unalienable rights—namely, the nght of acquiring property? 

Again, says Mr. Dexter, ** Why, it may be asked, aré these unalien- 
able rights’ Because they are the fundamente! principles of all free 
Governments, under which the right to resist always remains unabro- 
vated, Ciove rnments are postitute d for the good of the governed, and 
not for the rulers. All acts, then, contrary to these fundamental princi- 
ples, are void. A man might, perhaps, alienate certain rights which are 


| denominated unalienable. if he alone were ailected by it; but he has 


no right to bind his posterity by such an act—he has no right to entail 
siavery on them. A man might remove to ‘Turkey. if he pre ferred that 


Government ; but hie choice would not give hima riglit to sell his chil- 


reasons, rights of this high uature are 
said to be unalenable. and thev are made so for the wisest reasons: 
' intended to earry inilo etiect ihe Divine law a. and to promote 
he ends for which man was created. ‘They cannot, then, be alienated 
o the magistrate. The right of acquiring property is one of these 
rights, 


“It. then, 


dren thi if lol slaves. | or these 


~~ 
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commerce is one of these rights, and is of th? important 


sature L have described, is it not a violation of these general principles, 


} to prohibit commerce !—especiaily foreign commerce, which is the most 


necessary and advantageous. If it is true, then, that commerce is an 
unalienable right, these Acts, which prohibit it, are contrary to the 
fundamental prin iples of su ety.” 

Again: 

“"The right of acquiring property is unalienable. If it is true, then, 
that property is the object of civil society, is not a \ lation of that right 
a Vwiation of the fundamental principles of society? We can imagine 
many cases, for the sake of argument. Suppose here should be a pro- 
hibition to till the ground, in any country where there was po written 
Constitution—is any citizen so lost to all feeling,as to think he ought to 
submit to Gus ? On what principle are we, then, told that we are bound 
to submit to a prohibition of commerce? The prohibition is void on ge- 
neral principles. 

“If we have not rights of this nature, by what right are we now as- 
sembled here to decide the great question before the court? It was by 
the applic avon ot these Vie ry principle s to Great Britain, that we main- 
tamed the right to declare ourselves independent. ‘This very prohibi- 
tion of Commerce was one of the reasons alleged,in our Declaration of 
ludependence, for the separation— for cutting off our trade with all the 
world.’ This was our foreign commerce too—the very same aggression 
of our nghts, of which we now complain. 

“If these great principles are now lost in our citizens, it is because 
patriotism is sacrificed to party spirit.”’ 

These are Carolina doctrines—they are Virginia doctrines—they were 
once the doctrines of Massachusetts ;: and, if she has deserted them, 
“itis,” to borrow the language of Mr, Dexter, “because patriotism ts 


sacrificed to the spirit of party ,'—or, what is still worse, to the spirit of 


avarice. 


+ In addition to the loss sustained by the agricultural classes, in the 
reduced value of their staples, consequent upon the exclusive and tax- 
ing system, the increased prices paid for many of the necessaries of life 
are enormoas, if any reliance can be place d upon the statements of a 
gentleman who enjoys a great reputation, and is far from being an- 
fnendly to the American System, and has been claimed, of late, as one 
of its supporters. We allude to Mr. Justice Story, of the Supreme 
Court of the U. States, who, in the Memorial drawn up by him, for the 
ciuzens of Salem and its vicinity, in T=20, says: 

“Why should the farmer, the planter, the merchant, and the labor- 
ing classes, be taxed, for the necessaries of life, a sum equal to more 
than one-quarter part of the whole expenditures on these objects, that 
the manufacturers may put this sum into their own pockets?” 

As the duties on most of the staple articles of consumption were not 
half so high at the time that memorial was written, as they now are, we 
are inclined to think that the ratio of taxation, as estimated by its author, 
was greatly overrated ; but there is no doubt that the taxation imposed 
by the Act of Iss, in the form of increased prices of iron, woollens, 
salt, molasses, sugar, oil, cottous, lead, glass, stationary, slate. linen 
goods, &c., takes largely from the earnings of the laboring classes of 
the community, without affording, even to those who are employed as 
laborers in the favored occupations, any compensation—since they do 
not participate in the profits of those branches of business, nor receive 
more Wages than they would do were they engaged in any other em- 
ployments. The only persons, then, who can gain by the American 
System, are the few thousand wealthy men who have large capitals in 
manutacturing establishments, and who #HIOV the protits which mono- 
polies commonly afford to those in whose favor they are established, but 
which impose an unjust tax upon thie people, analogous to the taxes 
which Great Britain attempted to exact from her colonies, the resistance 
to which led to our national emancipation and independence. 


JUDGH UHARPER’S SPEECH 
BEFORE THE 
CHARLESTON STATE RIGHTS AND FREE TRADE 
ASSOCTATION, 
At their Regular Meeting, April 1, 1832, erplaining and enfor- 


cing the Remedy of Nullification. 
a 4 

After some remarks on the state of opinions at Washington, 
so far as he had been able to observe them, on the subject of 
the Protective Policy, Judge ifarper proceeded to say, that the 
remedy of State interference, or Nullification, proposed in So. 
Carolina, began now to engage the attention of the people of 
the rest of the Luoited States. Many individuals, even in the 
States most devoted to the Tariff Policy, rejoice to apprehend 
that there may be a remedy, for the usurpation of power, short 
of secession or civil strife—that there is a medium between 
cisunion and consolidation—and that Nullifieation is pot inten- 
ded to make, but to prevent, a revolution. ‘There are some, 
particuiarly in the Western portion of the Union, who agree 


with us respecting the rights of the States, though they differ | 


from us as to the Protecting System, who would not see all the 
grounds of Liberty destroyed, and an absolute consolidated Go- 
vernment established, even for the sake of a policy to which 
they are favorably disposed. Our friends of the other Southera 
States encourage us to proceed. . It is true they say to us— 
“The people of our States are less infortned and le 3 excited 
than in Seuth Carolina, where these topics have been so long 
agitated. They are all devoted to Free Trade and ‘+o the 
Rights of the States. But, with respect to the particular mea- 
sures of resistance to be adopted, they are reluctant to express 
opinions on matters which they have not fully considered, aud 
ou which they are not fully informed, and you would in vain 
attempt to concert such measures with them. Such an attempt 
would call forth a thousand various projecis and opinions— 
would lead to interminable discussions and negociations—and 
be more likely than any thing else to retard or defeat any effee- 
tual resistance. No—South Carolina, who has been hitherto 
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assumed to herself. Let her act, and let a practical question 
he put to the people of the other Southern States, on which j; 
is necessary to decide one way or the other : let it be proposed 
to them to make common cause with South Carolina, or to aid 
in putting her down by violence, and there cannot be a doy 
of their decision. They cannor sacrifice their dearest inter. 
ests, renounce their long-cherished principles, and forge chaigs 
for their own limbs and these of their posterity.” 

Let us examine, a little, the nature of this check of State jy 
terposition, or Nullification. All we ask is, that the argumen 
in its favor shall be examined with the strictest serutiny. A) 
we complain of is, that it is denounced without examination 
Men appear unwilling to understand us. The very simplicity 
and obvious character of some truths, seem to render them ut 
terly incomprehensible. It is. perhaps, natural to think that. 
very simple truth, which has long lain in the way of observa 
tion, must, if it were indeed a truth, have been discovered be 
fore 4 and, if discovers d, must have engaged the atts ntion al 
reflecting men. But yet we kvow that this does not alway 
happen, and thatthe most obvious and important truths hay, 
long escaped observation. It is now, however, no longer doub: 
ful that the truth for which we contend was known to one em) 


| nent individual, who, better than any one else, understood 4}, 
| _ 


true character of our institutions. It is no longer disputed thar 
Mr. Jefferson was the advocate of our doctrine, and the author 
of the term * Nullification.””. We hope that this will abate th 
distrust and aversion which have been entertained towards it. 

No answer has ever been attempted to the common argu 
ment, that, if individuals enter into a compact, and have py: 
arbiter, or superior authority, to interpret it for them, each 
must decide ou its interpretation, so far as respects the govern 
ment of his own conduct—that, if independent and sovereign 
States form a compact, each not only may, but must of neces- 
sity, determine the tue meaning of the compact, so far as it is 
to be carried into eflect by itself, or within its own territory. 
Aud itis plainly impossible that any answer should be given. 
The argument in favor of the Constitution having provided 
such au umpire, in the Supreme Court, rests upon this, viz. I: 
is taken for granted, that, by the 25th section of the Act of 
1729, the appeal from the State Courts in the last resort. in ea- 
ses involving any question arising under the Laws and Consti- 
tution of the United States, is rightfully allowed to the Supreme 
Court. Then, although the Supreme Court be not a_ politica! 
tribunal, (as it has itself determined,) but its only function be. 
ing to decide the rights of individuals, yet, in the ordinary 
working of the Government, it will happen, that, in deciding 
the rights of individuals, as they are affected by the conflicting 
State and Federal laws, this wibunal will determine how fa: 
either laws shal! have operation and effect, and, consequently, 
what are the relative rights and powers of the Federal and 
State Governments; and this ordinary working of the Govern- 
ment can only be interrupted by some extra-constitutional or 
revolutionary movement. 

1 appeal to you whether this be not the whole of the argu- 
ment, and fairly stated. I appeal to the advocates of the pow- 
er of the Supreme Court, whether any thing can be added to 
it. And yet what sort of jargon is this?) We have been accu- 
sed of refined speculatioa—political metaphysics, it has been 
‘alled—and often by men so long accustomed to verbal refine- 
ment, as to have lost the faculty of distinguishing plain truth 
and direct argument, when they are offered to them. But how 
is it that a tribunal, professing to have no political power, shail 
exercise all political power ?—that a constituent department of 
one Government, certainly a weaker, and in some respects 
subordinate, department, shall be the exclusive and final arbi- 
ter of the powers of that whole Government, as well as of the 
powers of States acknowledged to be, for some purposes at 
least, sovereign and independent? 

The truth is, however, that, even in the ordinary working of 
the Government, the Supreme Court is not the authority of the 
last resort. There is a power beyond that, in the Senate of the 
United States, sitting as a Court of Impeachment. A Judge 
may be tried for a wilful violation of the Constitution, and the 
Senate may not only judge of him and his motives, but inter 
pret the Constitution too, and that in the very last resort. 
Though a particular decision cannot be reversed, yet a rule of 
conduct will be furnished, to which the Court will in future be 
compelled to conform. Will you then say that the Senate is 
the supreme arbiter o. the constitutional powers of the Federal! 
and State Governments’? 

If the Constitution (as it might very well have done) had not 
provided for the establishment of Courts by the Federal Go- 
vernment, but, authorizing it to act on the persons and proper 
ty of individuals, bad left its laws to be carried into effect by 
means of the State tribunals, would you say that those Courts 
—the creatures of a State—whose rule of conduct might be 
prescribed by itt—whose constitution might be modified by it at 
pieasure—whose very existence might be abolished at its wil! 
—were the supreme arbiters of the powers of their creator! 
The absurdity would strike every one ; yet this is, to all intents 
and purposes, the argument of those who suppose such an ar- 
biter to be found ip the Supreme Court. Would not the rela- 
tive powers of the State and Federal Government have been 
the same, under that Constitution, as under the present? The 
authority of the Supreme Court, in relation to this matter, is 
precisely of the same character with that of every other fune- 
tionary of both State and Federal Governments, whether le- 
gislative, executive, or judicial. All must, in the discharge of 
their proper functions, incidentally, and in the first instance, 
interpret the Constitution. ‘To none of them ts this interpreta- 
tion committed as a substantive and ultimate power. 

Our idea is the plaivest in the world, if those who differ from 
us would deign.to comprehend it. It is, that ours is a Confe- 
deracy, and nothing but a Confederacy. The notion of a Go- 
veroment partly consolidated and partly federative—of State 
Governments partly sovereign and partly subordinate—is in- 
congruous and impossible. Tweuty-four distinct and indepen- 
dent sovereignties have agreed, by the constitutional compact, 
for certain specific purposes of common interest, to exercise 
their powers jointly. For this purpose, they have provided, as 
other Confederacies have done, for the appointment of a cen- 
tral council, and authorities subordinate to it, called a Federal 
Government. It does not detract from its character as a Con- 
federated Government, that they have provided (what has not 
been so usual among Confederacies) that the Central Govern- 
ment, instead of making requisitions on the several contracting 
sovereignties, and carrying its regulations into effect solely by 


iu advance, must vindicate her right to the post which she bas means of their authority, has power to make requisitions on in- 
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dividuals in the first instance, and to affect their persons and 
property. lo thus acting upon individuals, however, it acts 
solely by the permission and under the authority (as expressed 
by the Compact of Confederation) of the sovereign in whose 
territory the jurisdiction is exercised, Nhat sovereign may, 
therefore, inhibit any exercise of the power, rightfully and in 
good faith, if the joint authorities have exceeded the powers 
granted in the compact. | | | 

~ Let us suppose that, in former times, when theological affairs 
engaged more of the attention of the world than they do at 
present, half a dozen of the Severeigns of Christendom had 
entered into a compact, for the appointment, from their respec- 
tive dominions, of an ecclesiastical council, to regulate matters 
of re ligious faith and practice, Suppose them, further. to have 
stipulated that the council might apport ecclesiastical tribu- 
nals, to exercise jurisdiction withim the dominions of each— 
that the regulations of the council, when within the scope of 
their authority, should be paramount to the t mporal laws with 
which they should come in collision, or supreme—and, if you 
please, that there should be an appeal from the lay to the ec- 
clesiastical tribunals, in cases involving any questioa of religi- 
ous faith or practice. Would this ecclesiastical establishment 
have been any thing else than a part of the machinery of each 
of the contracting Sovereigns, for the government of his own 
dominions! ‘This might have been dangerous power to grant, 
and have opened the way to the usurpation of powers not 
granted; but, would any one have dreamed that, by such com- 
pact, the council in question was constituted the rightful sove- 
reign of all the dominions of the contracting parties }—that any 
Sovereign might not rightlully control those tribunals, when he 
perceive d them to exceed their proper authority —_— that he 
was restrained, by any thing bu®the faith of the compact, 


a 





from suppressiug them altogether, or banishing them his domi- 
nions! 

This is not similar, but identical. The States, before the 
formation of the Constitution, were sovereign; they exercised, 
uncontroled, all the powers ot goverumMent. This ts not matter 
of argument, but of historical fact, and established by evidence 
perfectly indisputable. They entered into a compact providing 
for the establishment of a common council, for the regulation 
of certain affairs of common interest, and provided that it should 
appoint officers and tribunals to execute its powers in the most 
effectual manner. Certainly the States did not stipulate to be- 
come consolidated for every purpose—to abandon altogether 
their sovereign character, and to become corporations. Yet, 
unless they have done this, I will prove, so that no one shall 
question it, that they must retain every right of sovereignty, 
and have rightful power to control every tribunal and function 
within their respective territories. 

What is sovereignty? ‘There is no mystery in this—sove- 
reign—supreme—the highest and ultimate authority in a State. 
Such an authority there must, of necessity, be in every State. 
Cau there be any doubtof this? It may uot reside in a single 
mndividual, or a siugle department, as in the instance of the 
british Parliament of King, Lords, and Commons ; but, when 
sovereignty is thus distributed, the concurrence of all the de- 
partments is required to render any act effectual. If, under our 
American Constitutions, there were no provision for an appeal 
to the People in Convention, it might be said that sovereignty 
resided in the Legislature, the Executive, and the Judiciary, 
since there would be no ulterior authority to control any act in 
which they coneurred. But the sovereignty would, in effect, 
reside in the Legislature, which might organize and modify the 
other departments at its pleasure. It wouid be vain to talk of 
an abstract sovereigniy residing in the people. <A sovereignty 
which can never be called into action, is a nonentity. Hf, under 
such a Constitution, the people should assemble and modify 
the form of Government, this would be revolution and force. 
When we speak of sovereignty, we mean the highest legal 
power, exercised according to the forms of the Constitution. It 
means this, or it means nothing. Is it possible to conceive of 
a State in which there ts not such an authority ? 

There is a sense in which a sovereign may be said to be sub- 
ordinate or dependent. A weaker sovereign has been subordi- 
nate to a more powerlul one, from the dread of superior force. 
But we speak of legal power. The process of the superior 
sovereign does not run into the dominions of the inferior. He 
does not control according to the forms of law. If he does, 
the inferior is no longer sovereign, in any sense. He is but a 
functionary of the superior governing power. 

A State partly sovereign and partly subordinate—a Govern- 
ment partly consolidated and partly federative—currently as 
this language has been repeated by those who have been con- 
tented to use words without ideas annexed to them, is a mon- 
ster, inconceivable as the Chimera. If, as some have suggest- 
ed, sovereignty were distributed between the Federal and State 
wuthorities, then the coucurrence of both would be necessary 
to render any act effectual. But is this the case? If the State 
does not possess the right of Nullification, is its concurrence re- 
quired to give effect to any act of the Federal Government? 
Is there avy act of the State, which may not be arrested on 
the ground of repugnance to the Laws or Constitution of the 
United States? The argument in favor of the partial sove- 
reignty of the States, stands thus: The States may regulate 
ali their internal concerns ; they may legislate on all subjects, 
but those on which they have surrendered their powers to the 
Federal Government ; their laws have full operation and ef- 
fect, and are the highest authority on the matters which they 
regulate—unless, indeed, the States transcend their rightful 
powers, and their laws come into collision with the Coustitu- 
tion or Laws of the Federal Government; then, to be sure, 
their operation is liable to be arrested ; and the question, whe- 
ther the States have transcended their powers, is to be judged 
of by the Supreme Court—a tribunal appointed by the Fede- 
ral Government. Are those who argue thus, aware that they 
have given us the very definition of the powers of a corpora- 
tiou?—that the pettiest town council—the associated grocers’ 
company—is sovereign in the very sense they have supposed 
the States to be sovereign? Think—reflect : the laws of a 
corporation are binding on its members ; they have full opera- 
tion and effect, and are the highest authority on the matters 
which they regulate—-unless the corporation transcends its 
powers, and its regulations come in collision with those of the 
superior Government ; then, indeed, their operation is to he 
restrained, and the question, whether the corporation has tran- 
scended its powers, is to be judged of by a tribunal appointed 


by the superior Government. There can be no question of 


sove reiguty or supremacy, but in the case of a collision of au- 
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thorities, and the very test of sovereigoty or subordination, is, 
which shall judge of the validity of the other’s acts. And 
practically, is it not evident that a majority of the people of 
the United States, which elects the Congress and the President, 
and indirectly appoints the Judges, may, if there be no right 
of State interposition, assume any power they may think ad- 
vantageous, and restrain the exercise of any power, by the 
States, that it thinks preper to exercise. If this be so, what is 
the sovereignty of the States? 

To say that the States are sovereign, is to affirm, In terms. 
the right of Nullification. Unquestionably—if the term ‘sove- 
reignty’ has the only meaning that can be attributed to it. and 
signifies the authority in the last resort. | am aware that many 
who concede the sovereignty of the States, have done so with- 
out thinking it necessary to annex a meaning to the term, and 
that all, even our opponents, are willing to admit the States to 
be sovereign, in such sort, that they shall be suberdinate for 
any purpose that it may suit the views of the governing majo- 
rity to render them subordinate. But | have never been able 
to.conceive how those who concede and contend for the right 
of a State to secede from the Union, can deny the right to nul- 
lify. The right of secession is founded on the sovereignty of 
the State, in the sense in which I have used the word. It de- 
pends on this, that, when the State has declared the separa- 
tion, the Federal Authorities are bound to yield obedience, and 
forbear the exercise of their functions. If a county or parish 
should think proper to declare a secession from the State. the 
pretension would be laughed at. ‘The State Authorities would 
be bound still to go on to execute the laws within the seceding 
district. And why is this? Because the county or parish is 
not sovereign. If it were. the State Authorities would be bound 
to yield obedience. ‘Those who contend for the State right of 





secession, cannot mean the right of rebellion or revolt. If they 
did, the Federal Authorities would not only have the right, but 
would be bound, to go on to execute the Federal Laws, uot- 
withstanding the act of secession. ‘They must mean a legal 
right—the exercise of an authority to which all are bound to 
submit. But it is not easy to comprehend how the Federal 
Authorities can be bound to submit, when they are command- 
ed to forbear the exercise of all their functions, and to suspend 
the execution of all Federal Laws, when they would pot be 
bound, if commanded, to forbear the execution of a particular 
obnoxious law—or how the State can be sovereign for ove of 
these purposes, and not for the other. ‘The greater involves 
the less. Can it be, that a sovereign party must either acqui- 
esce in having an attempted violation of the compact carried 
into effect within its own territory, or declare the compact at 
an end altogether? 

Such are our views of cur Confederated System. The States 
constituted a Confederacy before the formation of the Copsti- 
tutiin—they form a Confederacy stil] : they were sovereign 
before, and are so still. They have not, by adopting the Con- 
stitution, abandoned their separate and independent character 
and formed a consolidated empire. The people of each State, 
in their sovereign character, delegated powers for some purpo- 
ses to the Federal, for other purposes to the Stare Authorities 
—but, within its territorial jurisdiction, there is but one sove- 





reign, and both Federal and State Authorities, which are co- 
ordinate to each other, owe it obedience, and are subject to its 
control. The appea! to the people in their sovereign character, 
is within the forms of the Constitution ; it is provided for by 
the Constitution itself, and comes within the ordinary working 
of the Government. It is not revolutionary—that is, a revolu- 
tion by which the obligation of law is thrown off, and the forms 
of the Constitution violated. The sovereignty of the people 
is not an unmeaning abstraction, but the living and active prin- 
ciple of our institutions. Though, in its character of sovereign, 
the State has the legal right to secede from the compact, even 
without alleging any violation of it on the part of the other 
contracting parties, and both Federa) and State Authorities 
would be legally bound to submit if it should do so; yet it has 
not the moral right. Its faith is bound to adhere to the compact 
so long as it remains vaviolated on the other part. So its faith 
is bound to submit to any alteration of the compact, that may 
be made with the concurrence of three-fourths of the members 
of the Confederacy. We do not attribute to the three-fourths, 
as has been supposed by some, any coustitutional power of con- 
struing the Constitution. They have the power of amendment, 
however—of making it what they please ; and this, in effect, 
will amount to the same thing. 

Confusion has often been occasioned by using the same word 
with different meanings attached to it, and such has arisen from 
the use of the word right, in different senses. ‘Thus we speak 
of the right of resistance. Man has a natural and moral right 
to resist oppression. But this is not a legal mght. He is bound 
to obey the laws, and the Government has the legal right to 
punish him, if his resistance should prove ineffectual. ‘These 
senses have beeu confounded by many who speak of the right 
of a State to secede from the Union. If this be a legal, a con- 
stitutiona!l right, then all constituted authorities, Federal and 
of the State, are bound to vield to it. It involves, @ fortiori, 
the right of Nullification. If it be not, then it is no more than 
the right of rebellion, and the Federal Authorities are bound 
to go on and execute the Federal Laws, notwithstanding the 
act of secession, and to punish these who resist them. 

I think we may fairly assume that the dispute is reduced to 
this—whether this be a Consolidated Government, in which 
the States are mere corporations, or of a Confederation, in 
which the States are sovereign—that there is no middle ground 
between Nuaillification and Consolidation. Those who suppose 
the Government cousolidated, and the Constitution a mockery, 
are, however slavish. at least consistent in their opinions. But 
it is impossible to comprehend those who speak of the rights 
of a State which are in direct conflict with other rights of the 
Federal Government—of legal or constitutional rights, which 


laws and tribunals of the Federal Government, on the ground 
of an alleged infraction of the Constitutional Compact, and 


the infraction—of sovereignties which are not sovereign. 
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infinite difficalty. It is not as if sovereign Monarchs were the 
contracting parties, and the caprice or rashness of a single in- 
dividual could in a single moment destroy the whole system. 
The sovereignty is made up of hundreds of thousands of indi- 
viduals, whose ignorance you must enlighten, whose under- 
standing you mus* convince, whose selfishness you must over- 
come, whose sluggishness you must stimulate, before you can 
induce their interference. They must act according to preseri- 
bed forms. It is impossible they should act hastily, aud time 
will be afforded to correct misconceptions. ; 

The negative or nullifying power, in a State, is the true, the 
only principle of Free Government; and, without understand- 
ing it as a principle, every Government that bas pretended to 
freedom. has acted upou it instinctively, The principle ts, 
that, when there are great, distinet, and conflicting interests, in 
the State, each must have the means of protecting itself. The 
negative power is one of defence, and can never be turned to 
purposes of aggression. The patricians and plebeians of Rome 
were distinet and hostile races. These were the conflicting 
interests. Rome was weak and enslaved until ihe nullifying 
power was granted to the plebeians: then she rose to great- 
ness and glory, which only began to decline when this anomaly 
in her Constitution was removed by the power of the Empe- 
rors. The Constitution of L-ogland is founded, in theory, upon 
this—that society naturally tends to divide itself into a winori- 
ty of those who possess ,wealth or other distinctions, and a 
majority of those who do pot possess these advantages, and 
that each of these classes, as represented in their two Houses 
of Legislature, is entitled to a negative on the actsof the other 
—the Monarch holding the balance between them. The Con- 
stitution of the States ef Holland was founded on the territo- 
rial check. ‘This Confederacy seemed far weaker, and more 
distracted, than even our old Confederacy ; yet it did so hap- 
pen, that, under this distracted Constitution, Holland rose to 
unprecedented greatness and prosperity, unti!, pressed by the 
arms of Louis XIV. she reformed this peculiarity of her Go- 
vernment, by recalling the House of Orange ; and, whether it 
be regarded as coincidence or consequence, from that time be- 
gan the decline of Dutch power and prosperity. In this coun- 
try we have no distinetion of rank, or classes—we have little 
distinction of wealth—our conflicting and discordant interests 
arise out of the geographical position of the different portions 
of the country. If there be oppression, it must be the oppres- 
sion of a geographical majority ; and, if we would have Free 
Government, we must have a geographical check, in the mi- 
nority, to Oppose to it. 

To borrow the idea of a distinguished statesman, to whom I 
am indebted for many ideas on this subject, the necessity for 
this negative power is founded on the selfish principle in man : 
a man loves himself better than his neighbor. Hence the ne- 
cessity of government ; without it, the strong would arrogate 
to themselves all advantages, at the expense of the weak. If 
power be eommitted to one, or a few, they will gratify their 
ambition, their avarice, or their sensuality, at the expense of 
the many. Hence the necessity of Representative Government, 
which gives the power, in effect, to the whole society, or to a 
majority of it. But thus far government is evidently inperfect. 
because a portion of the suciety—the majority—may practice 
oppression upon anether portion. Majority and minority are 
the conflicting interests; and, if you would have a Government 
free, you must give to each the power of self-protection. Eve- 
ry society, even the smallest, has a tendency to divide itself into 
parties geographically separated. ‘This may easily be verified 
by regarding our State Governments. But, in a Representa- 
tive Government, established over a very extensive country, it 
is absolutely impossible that there should not be a geographical 
majority and minority. ‘This is the inherent vice of such go- 
vernment, against which you must guard, if you hope to per- 
petuate it. 

‘To say that a State has the right to secede, or to resist, is 
not to say that the Government is free. ‘Turkish Saltans have 
undergone the bow-string, and a Paul of Russia has been stran- 
gled, but their Governments are not on that account more free. 
The right of secession—-what is that, but to say there is no 
means of resisting usurpation, but to dissolve the Government? 
And can any one say that this will be a safer mode of redress? 
Will the majority be more likely to recognize this right, than 
that of Nullification? Will they pot have greater temptation 
to enforce their power? If we nullify merely, they may hope 
to have the disputed power granted by three-fourths of the 
States. The objectionable measures of the Government will 
still be matter for discussion and compromise. But, let the ex- 
ample of secession be once set, and the advantages which they 
derive from an union with us are gone forever! Let the South- 
ern States once taste the advantages, so far as wealth is con- 
cerned, of a separate existence, and they are not likely to seek 
the Union again. If we have no right but that of resistance, 
the hopes of the Union are over. When resistance is threaten- 
ened, the Government must either yield to it, or attempt to 
suppress it by force. If they attempt the latter course, then the 
civil strife which men now apprehend is sure to follow, and 
the Government is scattered to the winds of heaven! Oris 
the Government always to yield? What a weak and degraded 
Government will that be! There is neither weakness nor de- 
gradation in submitting to an authority which is recognized as 
a fawful one. But it is impossible that that should answer the 
purposes of a Government which is to yield to every threat of 
force. We may incur risk in the course we now propose to 
pursue ; it may be that the authority we claim for the State 





there are no means of legally or constitutionally enforcing—of 
the right of a State, bv seceding, to arrest and restrain all the 


pot to arrest the operation of that very act which constitutes 


Ours is merely a Confederacy ; but the Constitution has 
guarded it against the dangers which have proved fatal to Con- 


federacies heretofore. 


It is authorized to make its requisitions 


on individuals, and is not left dependent on the caprice, the in- 
dolence, or the selfishness, of the contracting sovereigns, to 


carry its regulations into effect. 





True, the parties may inter- 


i will not be recognized, and that force will be resorted to. But 
l certainly we have better hopes now, while there is still a feel- 
‘ing, in every portion of the Union, that we belong to a com- 
mon country, than we ean have io future, when there shall be 
wider alienation and deeper hostility. On the other side-— 
without the check we contend for—there is no risk, there is 
the absolute certainty, of all the evils and dangers which are 
threatened to our present course. 

1 cannot say that our principle, if it were generally recogni- 
‘zed, would render our Union perpetual ; but [ can say, what 
it seems to me every reflecting person must perceive, that, 
without it, its perpetuation is impossible. With it, I cannot see 
ihe chance of dissolution. I have heard it objected, by some, 
who thought the continuance of the Union, on any terms, in- 
compatible with the interests of the Soutbero States, that such 
a power would render the Union too indestructible. The ar- 
gument might be addressed to the people of every State, who 
complained of the acts of the Federal Government—is not the 
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fere to arrest its operations, but this interference is eflected with ‘redress iu your own hands? J have attempted, on a former 
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occasion, to show that the exercise of this power, by a State, 
can never seriously embarrass the operations of the Genera! 
Government, unless when applied to a law laying imposts and 
duties. Even in the case of war, if one or several States 
should fail to contribute to the general force, this would not 
materially weaken the rest, who must have calculated their 
strength beforehand. I have beard it said, triamphantly, Will 
you give to men the power of exempting themselves from tax- 
ation /——will you allow the people of a State to judge in a 
matter Where their interests are so directly concerned! And 
why not? Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors held it the very touch- 
stone of Liberty, that the people should have the power of 
granting their own money. Why is it that the people within a 
State, where their power in the matter ts unlimited, do not €Xx- 
cmpt themselves from taxation? If a single individual in a 
state could exempt himself trom taxation, while all the rest 
should continue to coutribute, and the Government go on as 
usual, you might find many individuals willing to avail them- 
selves of this privilege. If the consequence of a single indivi- 
dual thus exempting himse/f were to be, that all the rest of the 
society should do so too, aud the Government should be dissol- 
ved, you might still find, here and there, a reckless individual, 
who would avail himself of the privilege, even on these terms 
—but you would not find one in a huudred. Men are not un- 
willing to support Government. The people, hitherto, have 
been attached to their Federal, no less than their State, Go- 
vernment. They will continue to be so, if you will allow them 
to cousider it their owa Government, and not an extrinsic and 
antagonist Power. To dissolve the Government, by withhold- 
ing the necessary supplies, you must gain over, not one reck- 
less iadividual in a hundred, but a majority, and more than a 
majority, of the whole people of the State. The fear is fan- 
tastical, that the people of a State will arrest a law of taxa- 
tion, unless they are satisfied of its inequality and injustice. ‘The 
danger of their acting hastily, under ignorance or misconcep- 
tion of the true character of the law, is guarded against, so far 
as any dauger in Government can be guarded against, by the 
uumbers that must concur, the discussion that must take place, 
the time that must be consumed, the forms that must be gone 
through, before they can be brought to act. This danger is as 
nothing, whea compared to the opposite appalling danger of 
xiving to au interested and irresponsible majority the unlimited 
puwer of exaction. 

Great as the stake is which the Southern States have in the 
present Protecting Policy of the Government—though their 
prosperity certainly, perhaps their existence as States, may de- 
pend upon it—yet I regard this as a trifle, compared with the 
establishment of the great principle, in government, for which 
we contead—the power of the weaker interest, in the body po- 
tic, to protect itself. ft is salutary that weakuess should be 
able to say to power, * thus far shalt thou go, and oo farther.” 
‘Toe United States have set to the world the example of popu- 
iar Representative Governmeat. The spirit of reform is abroad, 
and our example is followed. It is incumbent on us to carry 
out the lesson we have taught, and, (what has beeu done here- 
tofore,) to show that such government may be practicable, safe, 
and free. It is for want of such a principle, that the abuses of 
government in the old world have been vindicated. Monarch- 
ies and Aristocracies have beeu submitted to, to save men from 
the more formidable tyrant of numbers. They have been 
taught that itis better to yield to one tyrant, than to a million 
af tyrants. ‘Thanks to the conservative priuciple which has 
been infused into our Coastitution—whether by the design of 
wise and patriotic men, or the care of a protecting Provideuce 
ve may hope to obtain all the good which has resulted from 
Movarchies and Aristocracies, without any :oixture of the evil. 
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to a revenue scale—or, in other words, if the duty were to be 
reduced from 30 per centum to 15 per centum—or, what is still 
the same thing, if the importation was permitted of a foreign 
hat, which costs $2, at a duty of thirty cents, instead of sirty 
ceuts—all the batters would be ruined. Now, when the ques- 
tion is presented in this simple form, any body cau see that the 
idea is altogether fallacious. The fact 1s, that, in evéry sp¥cies 
of manufacture carried on in this country, there is a local dif- 
ference of price, arising from local advantages and other cau- 
ses, Which renders the Protective System very unequal in its 
operation, and, in some cases, not only inefficacious, but posi- 
tively injurious, to those who think themselves benefitted by it. 
The same duty dees not equally protect the same article at all 
places. The duty on shoes, for instance, does not protect the 
shoe-makers of Lynn to the extent of a single cent, because 
they can make and do make shoes cheaper than they could be 
imported if there was no duty at all; and, instead of benefit- 
ling them, it only benefits those who, by the protection of 20 
cents a pair, are enabled to make shoes to supply a part of the 
demand which would otherwise be supplied by the shoe-ma- 
kers of Lyon. 

The same, precisely, is true of batters. We lately couversed 
with au old and respectable hatter of this city, who assured us 
that hats are mauufactured, to the Eastward, and brought to 
this city, and sold at $2, which a city hatter cannot afford to 
sell at less than $3 50, whilst others are bought and sold at 86, 
which cannot be made and sold here at less than $8. And yet 
we do not see, by this free trade between the Eastern States 
and Philadelphia, that the Philadelphia hatters are all ruined, 
although their competitors are enabled to undersell them to a 
greater extent than foreigu hatters could do even if there was 
no duty atall, And why is this? Simply because, in the na- 
ture of things, growing out of the social system, uine-tenths of 
a community must needs exchange the productions of their in- 
dustry with one another. How is it possible that the industry 
of the lawyers, clergy, physicians, teachers, tavern- keepers, 
carpenters, bricklayers, masons, plasterers, painters, glaziers, 
bell-hangers, street-paviers, scavengers, watchmen, porters, 
draymen, publie officers, aud huudreds of others, whose indus- 
try cannot be put in an exportable shape—how ts it possible, 
we say, for all these numerous classes of citizens to procure 
the articles of which they stand in need, but by an exchange 
of their labor for that of other people who live ou the spot 
with themselves? It is true that the exchange may not be di- 
rect: it may not be visible, but it is not on that account the 
less real and certain ; and any one may be convinced that this 
is the case, from this simple reflection, that the man, the pro- 
duct of whose industry cannot be sent, in a visible form, to a 
distant market. must starve and go uaked unless the distant 
market comes to him. The Philadelphia hatter is, therefore, 
enabled to sell hats, because the demaud for hats made out of 
Philadelphia is limited, by the necessity of the case, and be- 
cause a lawyer's pleading in a Philadelphia court, a parson’s 
preaching in a Philadelphia pulpit. a physician's preseribing in 
a Philadelphia sick-chamber, and a teacher's wielding the rod 
in a Philadelphia school-room, are all products of industry just 
as incapable of being seut to a distant market,in exchange for 
a hat, as the melody produced at a coucert at the Musical Fuad 
Hall, in Loeust Street. Because these people cannot go to the 
hatter, the hatter comes to them ; and, as far as the products 
of the industry of a vation are incapable of exportation, so far 
is a limit placed to foreign importations. 
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South Carolina.—The proceedings of the Political Meeting 


i beld at Charleston on the JOth of July, an account of which 
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urging an unreasovable request, if we solicit an early settle- | ed: 


ment of all outstanding accounts. Remittances by mail, at our 
risk and expense, will be acceptable from every quarter. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the publication of ** The 
Monthly Journal of Political Economy” will be postponed un- 
til the first of January next; when a copy of the first number 
will be transmitted to each subseriber to the Banuer. whose ac- 
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ihe greatest barriers to the adoption of Free Trade principles, 
by mechanies and mauulacturers, is the prevalent notion, that, 
uties 


if the ad were reduced, all existing branches of industry 


would be broken up by the influx of foreign goods. Now, that 
this apprehension is founded in an erroueous view, we think, 


ean be demonstrated. 

Let us, for example, take the artiele of fur hats. The duty 
upen them rs 30 per centum on the foreign cost. Now, the 
proposition to be combatted, is, that, if the duty were redueed 
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At Edgefield, on the Oth of August: 

“* Resolved, That we call on the State of South Carolina to interpose 
her surerergn power to protect her citizens agamst al! Jicts passed for 
the protection of domestic manufactures, let the consequences be what 
they may; and that we pledge all that we have, and all Uuat we hope to 
be, on the issue.” 

At Anderson C. H., on the Gth of August: 

‘“ Resolred, Vinat. having looked forward to the late session of Con- 
gress, as the limit of om hopes from the voluntary action of the Gene- 
ral Government ;_and, regarding the time as having arrived for action 
on the part of the State. we re commu nd the call of a State Convention 
at the earliest practicable period,to which will properly belong the duty 
of pointing oui the :stance to the iniquitous system of which 
we complain.” 


At Abbeville. on the Gth of August: 


‘ Resolred. That we candidiv and entirely conenr in, and approve of. 
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appheation be made. .Those few who have paid] the Preamble and Resolutions adopted and promu!s ited by the State 


Rights and Pree Trade Party of Charleston, ata meeting held on the 
oUt ultimo, as preseniung the proper ourse, and ann MUNCIE the truce 
tion of the State in the present 
u avaricious, tyrannical, and irresponsible ma- 
jormy, of the General Goverument, have overk aped the limits of the 
Constitution, and set 


alarming crisis, When a 
it defiance its most sacred and salutary restraiuts. 


At Orangeburg, on the Oth of August: 

* Resolved, That this Association do highly approve of the able and 
eloquent exertions of our Senators Robert ¥. Mayne and Stephen D. 
Miller, and our Representatives George McDathe, Warren R. Davis, 
John M. Felder, R. W. Barnwell, J. 1K. Griffin, and W. 'T. Nuckolls, 
during the last session of Congress ; and that they have, in their lucid 
exposition, addressed to the People of South Carolina, expressed the 
feelings and sentiments of their constituents, and confirmed our belief 
that the citizen must now solely rely on his own State for protection 
from the operation of an onerous and unconstitutional Act of Congress. 


In St. Paul's Parish, on the 6th of August: 
‘ Resolved, That the production, pursuit, and preservation of proper- 
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Ph are among the natural and unalienable rights of man, of which ng 
sovernment and no Law can legitimately deprive him. 

** Resolved, That, by the several Tariff Acts of 1824, 1828, and 1832, 
these natural and unaliable rights have been unjustly violated. 

Resolved, ‘That it behoves us, therefore, to interpose our natural 
right of self-preservation, to avoid the inevitable ruin that awaits us if 
we longer submit to the absolute will of a corrupt majority in Congress. 

“ Resolved, That the best means of exercising this right of self pre- 
vation, is by a Nullification of the obnoxious Acts, as soon as a Con- 
vention of the State can be called by the Legislature.” 

At Beaufort, ou the Ist of August : 

* Resolved, That, as the Tariff of 1232 not only does not abandon, 
immediately or prospectively, the Protective Principle, but places the 
industry of the South in a position worse, in relation to that of the 
North, than it held under the Tariff of 1828, it is the right and the daty 
of the People of South Carolina to protect themselves from the oppres- 
sion of the manufacturers, by a Nullification of the unconstitutional 
Law, within the limits of the State.”’ 

At Barnwell C. H., on the Gth August, a Report of a Com- 
mittee was adopted, part of which was as follows : 

‘We must all take one side or the other—there is no middle ground 
—he who is not for State Rights, is for Consolidation. If we are not 
freemen, we are slaves. Either the respective States have the power 
to protect their citizens from the encroachments and oppressions of the 
Federal Government, or thatGovernment is absolute, and subject to no 
contro! but its own discretion, If the former, we are free ; but, if the 
latter be the fact, we are slaves.”’ 
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Southern Convention.--The Usion Party of South Carolina 
are resolved to prosecute their plan of a Southern Convention, 
as the best means of getting rid of the Tariff. The following 
notice has appeared at Charleston. Meetings have been held 
in various parts of the State, for the choice of Delegates fa- 
vorable to such a Couveution. 

Union and State Rights Convention.—-In pursuance of the following 
Resolution, passed at the Union Meeting im Charleston, on the 12th of 
June last, the gentlemen whose names are subjoined, have been ap- 
pointed Delegates from the Parishes of St. Philip and St. Michae!, to 
attend the Convention at Columbia. 

* Resolved, That Delegates be appointed, by the Union Party, to 
meet Delegates from the other Election Districts of the State of South 
Carolina, at Columbia, on the first Monday in September next, to take 
into consideration the expediency of a Southern Convention, and to 
concentrate the action of the Party, in relation thereto.”’ 

Delegates—W iliam Drayton, Thomas Bennett, Doctor Samuel H. 
Dickson, Ilenry Middleton, Mitehed King, Henry A. Desaussure, Joel 
R. Poinsett, William Lance, William Aitken, James Adger, B. F. Hant, 
Thomas Lowndes, C. G. Meminger, William Bell, Daniel E. Huger, 
Richard Yeadon, Jr., James L. Petigru, C. J. Steedman. 

G3" In consequence of the City Election at Charleston, and the Union 
and State Rights Meeting at Abbeville, being fixed for the same day 
named in the above resolution, it is recommended that the meeting of 
the Convention be postponed until the SECOND MONDAY in Sep- 
tember, 

‘The Union papers throughout the State are requested to publish this 
notice. 
order of the Chairman: 


JOHN PHILLIPS. Secretary. 
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The Union Party of South Carolina held a meeting at Sum- 
terville, early this month. The following passages are extract- 
ed from their Address aud Resolutions : 

“We want a General Convention of all the States. The subject of 
Slavervy must be settled. Retorm is not wanted on this question alone. 
National interference must be palsied forever, ‘The “sweeping doc- 
tine’? must receive its death-biow—and Internal Improvement be laid 
on the shelf. 

“We have proceeded upon one tack sufficiently long ; and it is high 
time to return to our starting-place, and make improvements in our 
chart and compass. And we have reason to congratulate ourselves that 
so few improvements are to be made—so few errors to be correcied. 
But, few as they are, they require attention, or they will become rooted 
in the system, aud defy ail remedies. It is with the human, as with the 
body politic —<diseases (the Tariff, Interval Improvements, &c.) that 
have long inhered im the system, can be eradicated only by time, cau- 
tion, and perseverance. ‘To apply a desperate remedy, ts to hazard the 
life of the patient. No single State is equal tothe work ; and we must 
look to the ENTIRE SOUTH as our only haven of safety. 

* Be it. therefore, 

“ Resolred, That the Union, State-Rights, and Jackson Party, will 
look forward to aC oNVENTION OF ALL THE SovuTH,as the most effectaal 
meaus of obtaining further and complete redress of the grievances of 
the People—of assisting our Patriot President in his efforts to induce 
thorongh reform, and being back all the departments of Government to 
Republican principles and strict construction. 

* Resolved, That we highly approve of the Convention of Delegates 
from the Union Party, to be holden at Columbia, in September next, to 
take into consideration the expediency of addressing the Southern 
States upon the propriety of a Southern Convention, and to concen- 
trate the action of the Party im favor of the same. 

« Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed, by the Chair, to 
select a Committee of Uurty to nominate suitable persons as Delegates 
to said Convention : and that the Chair be authorized to fill any vacan- 
cies that may occur by declension, or from any other canse. 

“ Resolred, That we cordially approve of the votes of the Hon. James 
Blair, William Drayton, and Thomas R. Mitchell, upon the late modi- 
fication of the Tariti Acts ; that we recognize, in their course, a prac- 
tical patriotism, and adherence to the rights and interests of the People, 
and a determination to rid them of their burdens, which prove them 
worthy of the confidence, and entitle them to the lasting gratitude, of 
their fellow-cilizens. 


Mecting, successfully, the British in Foreign Markets.—-In 
the Baltimore American, a commercial letter from Rio de Ja- 
neiro, dated on the 10th of July, 1832, received by the brig 
Matilda, in thirty days from that port, bas been published, and 
from that prper has been copied into the New York Gazette, 
and other papers. 

‘“ Brown cottons and drillings are saleable, if siout and good—thin 
light goods do not answer, as those from England come out lower.” 

Here & an acknowledgment of at least one species of cot- 
ton goods that are made cheaper in England than io the United 
States. The writer does not quote the price of either kind, 
and we are therefore left in the dark as to the precise quality 
spoken of, but we know that English aud American cottons 


are admitted at the same rate of duty. 


It contains the following passage: 
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3 The followi the reports of |sion that Georgia and South Carolina will make common! He expressed it as his settled belief, that all hope of relief from 

J Progress of the Cholera.—The tollowing are P Ww 6! +t. as our firm belief, that, if, at the the majority in Congress, was shut out forever ; vindieated bis 

. . . ‘ , vn _- . . 
if Philadelphia and New York for the last week : cause. We again repeat it, iM " £ October | Colleagues who voted for the Tariff Act of the late session, from 
. ° * ‘ . ‘ — oe . . sg 
s. IN PRILADELPHIA election in South Carolina, on the second : a, ee? the charge of having sanctioned, by their conduct, the principle 
P- i te C Deaths next, the Nullification Party should succeed in electing tw0-| of the Protective System ; and concluded by offering the fol- 
ases, ae ve aa e . . ° ¥ . 

* August 22 49 - ‘ thirds of each branch of the Legislature, a Convention will lowing toast: . 

d St <a, ‘a = ™ . : , vs ae a \ 4 . : iC . zens P ‘ ’ : a ) 
we . 33 . 10) be called for the purpose of declaring the Tariff Law, as far} The patriotic Citizens of Oglethorpe ¢ ounty : The first \ 
ret, i ‘ . " ll and void within the limits of | PTepese a systematic opposition to the ‘T'aritl—may the call 

. 24. : : : de F 10 as the duties are protective, ou which they have made meet a cordial response from our fellow 

“ O5 . . : 24 . 10 that State. citizens throughout the State, and enlist the firm, united, and 

owt ts . a * . 
Le OG z a 30 - 6 ew determined co-operation, of the whole People of the South. 
~~ ’ . . . . . 
Vv wr . ee > «= ° 7 : , y ~ ys or ° @ 
4 27, . . . 21 . y The Danville (Virginia) Reporter, of the 11th instant, con- Rs. direction of the Citizens of Lexington, who originated 
: é > the meetiong— 

‘ On a - ° 1b - 2 : :, arne . =) . : ’ , 

al wo, tains the following paragraph: : | The Hon. John Forsyth and Judge Wayne : Wo are inform- 

in =f South Carolina.—The general complexion of the last information we ed they voted with a Protestando, a fact unknown to us on the 

a Total for the week, . . wwk : 7 have received from South Carolina, indicates the settled determination | 2]¢t yitimo. If they are for resistance to the ‘Tariff, we are for 

. : OAT rf 7 
Add number previously reported, 1944 F O63 of the dominant party in that State to proceed to Nulification. them; if not, we are as we were. 

id wameh By the Committee of Arrangements : 

ot Grand Total, - . 2168 - 3x The Hon. Augustin S. Clayton : He spoke, not for the ears 

a no {fr “ Sulpicius,”” No.8, and ** Common Sense,” will appear} of an interested majority in Congress—for that were, indeed, 

ie * a , . . y ‘ . . . . : . . 

' : » ie a . 39—— , and s x s ts at home. 

10 IN NEW YORK. in our next. No. 9 of Sulpicius has been received. fruitless but for his anxious and suffering constituents: “ap 

1e Cases. Deaths. bE Ihey have heard his voice, and he was sot mistaken in the re- 

August 2 . ” ‘ on : o e : sponse of their deep and hearty Amen. 
‘ ta) rw es 2 , — . . a " ° x. P 
Oo). . . . 43 - 22 LETTER FROM GEN. BLAIR, Judge Clayton rose, after the loud and continued cheering 
2 -9 o7 » eamew canenana had subsided, and replied to this marked expression of appro- 
+> e © - de - ~ OF SOUT rt h ; ‘ . P 8 . . 
a =, . on , bation, in his most felicitous manner. He concurred in the opi- 
‘ d ° .7 : ’ ~ . _ ; . . : : - 

Dy “4, i : : - _ To the Editor of the Camden and Lancaster Beacon. nion expressed by the first speaker, that the last glimmering of 

m 20, - : o7 I4 a hope, from our avaricious oppressors, was extinguished ; de- 

4 26 . - . ou . 23 Rep Oak Cap. July 28th. 1832 tailed many striking incideuts which occurred in the progress 

) 27 . ; 40 . 13 J oi i Chante. Wes — , senat deat, ies easte of the bill through the two branches of Congress, to sustain 

- ps — — ee 7 , La Veli him in the conclusion to which he had arrived ; and, for one 

4 . , -. » > ¢ g 4 ? . . . 
. 845 137 +% Sur: In your last paper I o MST veS, TaN, & ny 8 my hour, he alternately delighted and inflamed the audience. by 
Be Total for the weck, - - to : : opinion relative to the recent modification of the Tariff, you the most biting sareasms and bitter denunciations, levelled 
Rt . n4oo ive 7. x Le anam f . Tats ‘ ae . : oe a : one 

ig e Add number previously reported, 5422 - wee quote, what I had previously seen in the © National Intelligen against the American System and its reckless and unprincipled 

oe: : . ae ff va « ~. - 

of Fe cer,’ as follows : ' . ia lace advocates and beneficiaries ; and concluded by offering the fol- 

» 4 Grand Total. a 5767 - 2215 I] am reported as having said, “T did not think that any lowing sentiment: 

to b: Southern man ought to care ~ os rie or vote for it, as there Self-Redress : The only remaining remedy for the oppres- 

*2 _ : f bi Was LO relief given by it to the South. ' sions of the South. He that bas a heart to feel. a head 10 
e Nullrfication.— Amongst the readers of this paper t _— are This was a perversion of my language and meaning, which | frame. and an arm to defend, «*now’s the day, and now’s the 
~ -) many intelligent men, at the North, who are uot afraid Of | induced me to write out the few remarks I made, and leave hour.” to strike for Liberty ! 

ke »  ~§6secounds. and who wish to see the arguments, pro and con, upon |them with the Editors of the Intelligencer and the Globe, for ies tes Cameinieien ad Arrangements : 

f : ’ ° ° % : ‘2 4 a , , ° g . M ae a af : ) = , Y . . . 
lo ™ the subject of Nullifieation. For their gratification we publish, acc ' and l 2 tery gee Lg : i ee ow The Hon. John M. Berrien: As a Senator’in Congress, he 
~ . : , ers. Y opinion oO ed é ie > €s , . Bentect of i. & : ae hi * 
= to-day, a speech of Chancellor Harper, of South Carolina, in |? ty . The ite ianiis Ketenietiend 0m tedasn tin Miiiiens, te ennobled the Protest of his State, by the eloquence w hich ac 
qT. eo aes 1 shall. i t, give an Essay, | °C": paler sees onic et or o companied its presentation. As the author of the Free Trade 

a vm favor of that doctrine ; and shail, in our oe : eve c —_ J? disagree to the objectionable amendments of the } euate-—and Address, and a member of the Committee to wait upon Con- 

' written, as it is understood, by Col. Cumming, of Georgia, un- particularly that ove by which the duty on woollens was in- gress, he has rendered a cheerful, though unavailing, service, at 

i, e 99 °° > as > : Wi » > > +t 7 . *.¢ ™ - ~« . 

: der the signature of ** Oglethorpe,” ia opposition to it. Au ‘creased from 50 to 57 per nee: ny the scat preg _ = the all of tile follow- chinese of Georgia. A zeal, thus signal- 

’ . . ‘ S ' : > . . ‘ ° ‘ > - . ' (r ° ¢ . . ° . 9 ee , . . sit 
Examivation of this Essay, published in Georgia, by  McIn- | Senate, calculated to improve the bill, were agreed to, and the} >) oa | ne. service, knows no abatement while their oppres- 
7” Hl foll |, should this be answered by Oglethorpe ‘bad amendments, calculated to render the bill more upaccept- dienes inate 
.’ will follow ; and, should this be answ - oI, : sre all disagree : se, ¢ >. - eel , outlines , . 

m ~ tosh Pat a Ghat Engen cg Ti seinen: tenia calen Otis inf On South, were all disagreed to by we a end ~ Judge Berrien arose, amid enthusiastic cheering, and, in a 

Ay f we will give it a place. ere are so | peo} _|¢eded from by the Senate ; so that, in the en . we obtained a manner altogether his own, acknowledged, with much feeling. 

of > hear both sides of a story ; and, even if they hear the cry of better modification of the Pariff, than the bill any 8 ne hg the honor intended him ; gave a succiact history of the several 

% . ” , > —- . i . . . . . . ) ~ reo? . Fed s . © f ™ om 7 am - P a * . 2 
p- » «mad-dog,” are very much disposed, before they begin to pelt first sent it to the Se nate. ne do ett — ‘ . “ee mens Pariff Laws—showing, that. what was originally supplicated. 
» stones, to ascertain if the dog be really mad. jdend as some represent it 5 Dut it ts certainty mec in 1816, as a boon, was demanded, in 1828, as a right, and pro- 
is | your side make it out. le | Daiieniteinde att be claimed, in 1852, as the settled and permanent policy of the 
: : , antage 3 : : 
| was disposed to let the owe ee pet pie pode country. He isculcated the importance ef harmony among 
Prospects at the South.—Several years prior to the last war | and judge of its merits for themselves ; and, if pon foie NOt 80] 11 ose gyeening wader the commen etievance : ced, With: the 
mm, , , Myre ‘far satish ith j » present, as to await the further ac- ago ar Par : : 
with Great Britain, the “Aurora,” published in this city, by ‘far satistied W ith it. weiten hw a ~~ aleneniiaiidiemtenedios bold and manly spuit of a Henry, he hurled defiance at our 
Mr. Duane. was unceasing in its declarations that a war was ; 0" of Congress ou the sulject——il they ss - ti- | OPPressors, and demanded of the State whether she would 
i . ‘ - i¢ ae a : c ‘ te c «is j . . « as sc . re ow . ‘ s s , . ag ™ - . ss r . 
r ' - ates list ' -_ on | thing—let them adopt measures to wer — “as wes “ eer 4 tamely surrender her sovereign and inalienable rights, and 
= brewing, and would unquestionably, at no distant period, come | o.hje, a Southern Convention, such as I have heretofore alluc Ce) prove recreant to the solemn pledge contained ja the Protest of 
: aa saemine | ‘ ; . | nell he we : . ; ; . 
of upon us. Notwithstanding, however, the coustaut warniog— | to, Indeed, my own "te will a res _ “ee ene - In2e. He concluded bis able and eloquent address, by saying, 
. 7 . 7 a. | © ‘ — ; ‘ r > § > gt 7. ’' <€ : . ° ‘ . . o _ * 
“To your tents, O Israel '"—which appeared in that and other | scheme, at allevents. It will ta - ome sorry . — — ls easel adopt as bis ewes the Gentionine all atten speaker. 
> ’ : ond . af . > 7 ‘ res ve satishe uh; . _ as Seer ca 

of journals, the incredulity of the people, in the possibility of a | 4 Convention. In the = ae “a sae er 1. ¥ ac | with a slight variation : 

ie. : <P ied sa silly | he subsequent action of Voogress upén the Larili, no harm)! 4, Citizens of Oglethorpe: Their patriotic call shall be rs- 

war, was so great, that the Aurora was laughed at as a silly | iM be done. If we should not be so satished. we will be the ote J VE — , a aS 

~ : :, vs ~_— | Will be Gone. 7 He: sponded to by every freeman in Georgia, and by every South- . 
ud alarmist. There was amongst us a iarpe poruocu of the com- readier to redress our own wrougs, by our own means. Ia a eum teansnen - - 

‘te seriously believed, that, so far from our Govern- sme of this kind, your party can unite with the “Union ft ait , 

rl munity who seriously believed, that, vei: , scheme of this one ae aa, nt lanli isteney. The rhe following Preamble and Resolutions were then reported 
ss 's being the firs leclare war, it was impossibly to kick | Party,’ without any sacrifice of principle or consistency. le | 
ur meuts bey the first to ceciare war, meee “~ Union-men” would sacrifice both by going for NulliGeation by the Committee appointed for that purpose, through their 

: , yane. ¢ . . ie ow -_ ** = > i 7 4 i f . .. . " . ; 

vat itinto one. This delusion prevailed up to the last day - and we r hick if | niet ates Rogar onnaliy Sed Re he terse pa Ctntcman Cok Joseph H. Lumpkin, whe stated, that he had 
od. a“ , arce Crow am * ;2 thie _— ay i v1 goes h isen from a sick bed rform the duty, anc alti 
ed well remember being one of a large crowd assembled around ‘both sides, especially amongst you Editors, and each party pe gar tiga og vege = oe se 
he the Post Office, in this city, when the news of the actual de- give the other a little more eredit for henest and patriotic in- | # " yoe ee “9 rf hg S i le gges age 

a, : , /é ha seta , eS C rs, iced him to yieid the advocacy o 1€ Oo 

nat claration of war was received, and that it came somewhat like | rentious, we would get on much better, and be more likely, in thers, IBGUC 7m Se acy hem to other 
_ j ‘ the end, to obtain the great object we all have in view speakers ; but he trusted it was unnecessary for him to say that 
the a sudden clap of thunder from au almost cloudless pf \grorer : Hy a hat L expect vou to publish this Jetter, | 2& Would stake his life, his honor, and every thing dear to him, 
ast For near four years we have been studying the politicsof the | [I need hardly tell you that I expect y ot ’| to sustain, to the utmost, the principles and pledges they con- 

: : : nF , ace far and will thank vou fur doing so. ener 
Southern States, through the public press ; and we have, for ~is vectfully nour ehedidat seveani tained. : 
* *-. . . ry es ; ? . . . ‘¢ er ] . le " siacts . , 1 . fo) > por 

| more thae three veers. foresece that a crisis iu our affaires was ; JAMES BLAIR He sat down, amidst enthusiastic cheering ; and they were 
vill ; . ; bi but liGeation of the Tariff oa , - they ably advocated, by 

» s . r . oa ¢ °7 : eel © . ‘ . Y - " 
nal approaching, which nothing but a modi i . a Cat. Serban Boeds, ahs centinded, Gtk notwithstanding 
F s¢ aa eo ~— . p>? ‘fp = ° ‘ . 2 — > Y . ~ o | . 7 
of satisfactory to the South, could avert. Such @ modification, | OV EMENTS OF THE PEOPLE IN GEORGIA. | the taxes bad bee lessened four millions, still the burdens on 
> we had hoped, could have been brought about by the force ot — the South were not diminished. He specified the increase of 
0 : “ P | . = es : Rye 2 SOU a . , 
reasoning and argument, and our columus will bear evidence From the Augusta Chronicle. price paid per me apres of oe er this udious 
; aa : re measure ; and submitted, in conclusion, the following senti- 
ites of our anxiety to see a consummation so devoutly to be wish- ak de 2 ey Pas . ; 5 
lo > - . ) } k } } f } ) f OGLETHORPE M E ETING—I RIDAY, A UG. Oe ment: 
: > (Y ia , “ao \ ecg s | on - . oe . 
vane ed. Believing, howes er, that a knowledge of t ie true tate o rs, itn a PEA eee The State of Georcia : She knows her rights, and has pro- 
en- public sentiment, at the South, would have its influence with The citizens oO vt wont ” _ | : a. ps ory *| ved that she bas the boldness to declare, and the courage to de- 
, os al cether upwards of one thousand, convened to} . 
those upon whom science and the principles of justice could numbering altoget er uP ' s - MT Geek: thee. Sher cond will wendienie€ baw. 

, to jl bitched take into consideration the burdens imposed on the South, by 

ites not operate, we have, from time to time, publishec extracts | he Tariff, and to determine on the mode and measure of re- PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS. 
‘an- from Soutbern papers, from speeches, and from proceedings of dress proper to be adopted. Whereas, it is the epinion of this meeting, that the proceed- 
public meetings, sufficient, as we conceived, to couvince any The company assembled in the Court-House. and were or- ings of the late session of Congrese afford abundant and con- 
adi. man, who was not resolved to be blind, of the certain resist- | ganized by — a Chai ) we clusive evidence that no satisfactory apa ge of the Tariff 
, . ° , an’ . : ; JEOORF, ist ., to the lair, and appointing ' rer rpecter rom a maioritv dea o the voi 7% 
lace ance which would be offered to the Restrictive Policy, if per-| Jo Moore scare Bans iW a+ iat cap be longer expected from a majority cect he voice of 
ple vered in BEeNJ AMIN k . HARDEMAN, aui ILLIAM JICINNINLEY, 48qQs., justice and reason, and obstinately determined to exercise pow- 
scverer . ee - s - 
em 1" = ‘ned | necretaries. er, regardless of right. Under the specious name and pretence 
_ , . , , , ar, > 2 ~ ah . . : — r tie . 3 ed * F 
, of hese solemn warnings, however, — cap shane danrencing: The crowd was so great, that comparatively few could be | of regulating duties on tmports, and reducing the same, they 
unheeded. The same unbelief in any serious determination to ‘seated - and, having nominated Joseph H. Lumpkin, John M. are filching from Southern labor its hard-earned pitthace, to 
enloree their threats, by the Southern States, now exists, at | Berrien, George H. Young, Augustin §. Clayton, Burwell Pope, gratify the cupidity, and inflate the pride, of the Northern ma- 
-In the North, with the great mass of the people, as existed in Seaborn Jones, Isaac ¢ ollier, a. I’. Foster, “pe Jobo sat nufacturer and capitalist, contrary to the Constitution, and to 
. oe ss et ‘t public sentiment, and prepare aud report. at 3! ing % intention of framers : 
Ja- England in 1775, when the British Government had before it | "PS: te collect sesecsiemg repens inser Agree i : the meaning and inter tion f the framers thereof 
fal loni hich ys clock P.M, resolutions 1 conformity therewith— And, whereas, the People of Georgia have only to depend 

.: vr _ - » thea re ° . me om . . ‘ : . . . . " @ ‘ 
rig evidence of resistance on the part o aot REE y Pere serer x | Phe meeting then adjoorned to the Grove around the Female | on their sovereignty and reserved rights for a redress of their 
and thing but rank stupidity could have rejected. Ulow far the re- Academy, where a sumptuous dianer was provided, by a few wrongs: 
tte, cent proceedings in Georgia, where, for the first time, the doe- | generous citizens. Resolved, Therefore, That, in the opinion of this meeting, 

triue of Nullification, in reference to the Tariff, has been pub- | John Moore, Esq., presided at the table, supported by Col. | ihe iate law of Congress, to regulate imposts, and all the pro- 
. bt “RR . , , : John Bauoks, Maj. Isaac Collier, Gen. Burwell Pope, Robert ceedings and acts of that body, having tor their direct object 
} J eeding s } 
thin licly sanctioned, by a large meeting of her most respectable | ~ s Ald E Maj. Joseph J. M sc 
s ‘ Le ‘ Re . ’ Pheaitinnes of Freeman, Exq., Augustus Alden, 0G-s i a). osep - | oore, | the encouragement of domestic manufactures, are not only ub- 
“ot ne aR Sere Se eek on oe Nn Capt. Richard T. Hanson, John Gilmer, Esq., Captain Jobn equal in their operation, but deliberate, palpable, and danger- 
onic a.oue can determine. To us it is clear that no man can read ‘Townsend, and Edward Coke, E'sq., as Vice-Presidents. yreaches of the Constitution : to which, as free citiz of 
ited ’ ous, vreac : ens 0 
ite the proceedings at Lexington, on the 3d of August, published| The cloth being removed, the following sentiment was offer-| Georgia, we ought not, cannot, will not, longer submit. 
; ° . . . . - ‘ ’ m 
ind, in our paper of to-day, without being satisfied that a deep. de- | ed by the Committee of Arrangements : Resolved, ‘That, should the Genera! Gov a attempt, by 
>. . . . ¥ . * * . ’ . 

i . . . : } réss : submissio State whic 5 
lity termined, and immutable resolution, exists, with many promi- Our Senators and Representatives m Congress Their efforts foree, to coerce into ubmissi n anys may interpose 
ons - : «he | against the miscalled * American System,” though utterly un-| its sovereignty to arrest the evil, and thereby preserve the Con- 

nent citizens of Georgia, to throw their weight into the scale = : b he hich d of vj oo e should feet seed fee mn iat F self 

' aa ‘ch th availing, have obtained for them the highest reward of virtuous] stitution, we should feel coustraine : by ose of self-preser- 
of resistance ; and, when we know the position. which a ambitioo—the gratitude of their constituents. vation, to consider her defence essential to our safety. 
State oceupies as regards another contest with the Federai Go-} (oj. Thomas F. Foster, in behalf of himself and colleagues, Resolved, That the People of this County will, oo the first 
vernment, we do not see how it is possible to avoid the conclu- ' responded, in an animated address, of half an hour's length. 


Monday io October next, elect four Delegates, (the number of 
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their Representatives and Senators in the Legislature,) to meet 
at Milledgeville, on the second Monday iu November uext, clo- 
thed with fall powers, in behalf of their constituents, to main- 
tain, preserve, and defend, the rights and privileges of the free 
citizens of this State. 

Resolved, ‘That, for the purpose of having the sense of the 
People fully represented in said Convention, and to procure 
vuuanimity and concert of action, a Committee of seven per- 
sons, to wit: John Moore, Burwell Pope, Joha Banks, Joho 
Billups, George H. Young, Joseph H. Lumpkin, J. B. MeJun- 
kin, and A. S. Hill, be appointed, to correspond and conter 
with similar Committees in other Counties, and with a Central 
Committee at Milledgeville, (to be nominated by the Citizens 
of Baldwin County,) to adopt such measures as will place be- 
iore the People correct information, and as are best calculated 
to advance the objects herein contemplated. 

Resolved, That the several Counties in this State are earn- 
estly, though respectfully, requested to concur in the objects of 
the foregoing resolutions. 

Resolved, That, ia order to prevent misconstruction, at home 
or abroad, we aver our confidence in the patriotism of General 
Audrew Jackson unshaken. He is entitled to, and will un- 
doubtedly receive, the almost unanimous suffrage of Georgia. 

Resolved, ‘That our proceedings be signed by the Chairman 
and Secretaries, and inserted in all the public gazettes of the 


state. . in sh itieetn 
JOUN MOORE, Chairman. 
jen’. F. Harnpeman, Becretarios 
Witoram McKintey, § * : 


‘The vote was then taken on the Preambie and each Resolu- 
tion separately, and they were all adopted by the company : 
the Preamble, and the first, third, fourth, fifth, and seventh Re- 
solutions, «unanimously; the second resolution wiih the most 
rapturous applause, aud the sixth with very few dissenting vol- 
Ces. —_ 

VOLUNTEER TOASTS: 

By the Presideut of the Dag : Georgia—In the redemption 
of her pledge not to submit to the Tariff, sane expects every man 
to do his duty. 

By Col. Joha_Banks, one of the Vice-Presidents : The crisis 
has arrived, when we must ‘ot, we ought not, and I hope will 
uot, longer submit to the ex actions and oppressions of the mis- 
vamed ** American System.” 

By Capt. R. T. Hansom, one of the Vice-lresidents : The 
‘Tarifli—Union of the South, the only mode of radical redress, 
whether the remedy be ‘secession, nullification, or any other 
efficient measure. 

By Captain Augustus Alden, one of the Vice-Presideuts : 
Southern Rights, and Constitutional Liberty—Alike essential 
to the perpetuity of our Federal Luton; grant us these, and 
we are satisfied ; deny us these, and be the consequences at 
the door of the oppressor, not the oppressed. 

jy Gen. J. V. Herris, of Elbert: The Crisis—ft demands 
wisdom to direct, pnd firmness to execute. Preserve the Union 
if possible, but uct at the sacrifice of Liberty and our Consti- 
tution. 

By Gen. William W. Montgomery, of Richmond : South 
Carolina aud ‘jJeorgia—They have entered into the contest for 
the great cat.se of the South, and, shoulder to shoulder, they 
will cor quer or die. 

By Vol. S. Rockwell, of Baldwin: The Tariff System— 
(pressive in its provisions, and unconstitutional in its objects. 
‘Che freemen of the South will pour forth their millions for the 
support of Government, but not a cent for the protection of 
Manulactures. 

By Doctor S. Harlow, of Burke : The People of Georgia, 
ia Convention met—They will devise proper measures, aud 

true sons of the State will execute what they shall deter- 
mine. 

By J. 8. Freedom's Banner is 


Calhoun, Esq., of Baldwin: 


seain unfurled—One effort more—Georgians, onward ; relax 
not your energies, until Justice shall resume her place, and 


your violated Federal Constitution be restored to its original 


{ urily. 

By Col. J. B. Walker, of Morgan: In the redress of Tariff 
prievances, let the freemen of Georgia be prompted by the 
spirit of moderation ; get, let them be firm, united, and deci- 
sis ©. 
by G Mathews, Esq., of Greene: The County of 
Oglethorpe—* My own, my native land.” She has had the 
st publicly to proclaim to the world, and the noble 
daring and patriotism to resist, the unconstitutional encroach- 
ments of the Federal Government. 


’ 
sry rere { 
orge . 


ity J. J. Griffin, of Bibb : Mutual Concession—The founda- 


Banter of the Constitution. 


a —_ 


sister State, South Carolina, may err in pressing the measure, 
but our cause is common, and our arms will be ready to defead 
her against Federal usurpation. ’ 

By James A. Groves, of Elbert: The Tariff of 1832—A trap 
to catch compromisers. 

[Response by the Company : We are too old to be caught 
with chaff. } 

By F. H. Cone, Esq., of Greene : Liberty first, and Union 
afterwards. 

By George R. Clayton, Esq., of Clark : Secession or Sub- 
mission—T'he freemen of the South will never hesitate to 
choose the former. 


By C.J. Jenkins, Esq., of Richmond : The Union—Formed 
to be valuable, why should not its value be calculated ? 

By Col. William C. Dawson, of Greene : The friends of the 
Tarifl—lIn truth and in candor, we now tell them, our forbear- 
ance is ended ; the arguments of conciliation and modification 
have been exhausted. Do you think Georgia will submit? Ra- 
ther think the spirit of ‘76 never existed, and that Oppression 
is preferable to Freedom. 

By G. W. Harris : Federal Usurpation—-Rendered trebly 
aggravating because inflicted by the releutiess cruelty and ava- 
rice of our brethren. 

By B. W. Hubbard : The arguments offered this day, by our 
able statesmen Foster, Clayton, and Berrien, prove to us that 
we are an oppressed people, by this odious Protective System 
—that we are slaves. And “ who so base as bea slave? Let 
him turn and flee!” 

By David S. White, of Elbert: The interposition of State 
Sovereignty, against the usurpations of the General Govern- 
ment—The true ** T’o Aclon” of our Federal Republic. 

By Daniel Chandler, Esq., of Wilkes: In our struggle for 
Constitutional Rights, let us neither display the temerity of 
madmen, nor evince the cowardice of slaves. 

By Mr. Dilworth, of Morgan: The dearest of rights, and 
most sacred of duties, to resist oppression. 

jy F’. W. Cook : Some plan of resistance must be adopted 
—Let us try Nullification ; if carried out, it can but produce 
disunion, and it may preserve the Constitution ; and of what 
value is the Union, unless all bear equal burdeus, and receive 
equal benefits. 

By Col. Robert Hubbard: The Union—Next to our Liberty, 
the most dear ; may we all remember that it can only be pre- 
served by distributing equally its benefits and burdens. 

By Col. John Milton, of Muscogee : The Nullifiers of South 
Carolina—They have eugaged our attention, and, in the com- 
mon struggle for an equality of rights, if Georgia be weighed 
in the balance, she will not be found wanting. 

by W. McKinley : Nullification—After the argument is ex- 
hausted, no novelty, it is vothing but a short name for that old 
principle of politics, **a Governinent forfeits all rights to obe- 
dience by misrule.””. Make me a maniac and a slave the day 
I deny this faith. 

By Maj. Walker, of Bork : The Union—We love it, revere 
it, and value it highly ; we prize, still higher, our Liberty and 
Rights, and we delight to honor the men who have firmly, fear- 
lessly, and ably, defended us. 

By Wensley Hobby, Eesq., of Columbia: South Carolina— 
Go on ; let our oppressors appeal to force, if they dare; in the 
hour of your trial, the whole South will form itself into a ram- 
part around you. 

By P. W. Hutchinson : If a duty of three pence per pound 
on tea produced the war with Old England, what ought forty 
per centum on all the common articles of life to produce with 
New England? A speedy Couvention to give the answer. 

By Col. Elisha Strong, (who was reluctantly absent :) The 
Southern States—May they adopt such measures, that the next 
Congress may not doubt what course will be pursued if the 
Tariff ts uot reduced to twelve and a half per centum ad va- 
lorem. 


By Col. Thomas A. Pasteur, of Wilkes: Nullification—Our 


elie] 


of Georgia's sons shall bleach on a thousand hills, ere thy proud 
oppressors ride in triumph over thy ruins. 

By S. Taylor, of Jones : Georgia—-She has always been 
temperate ia her expressions and actions on Nullification; but, 
when compelled to speak and act, has evinced that she is not 
devoid of the principle. 

By R. B. Houghton, of Athens : We love the Union much, 
but the South we adore. 

By C. W. Totten : Our absent patriot, George R. Gilmer. 

By a Carolinian : Submission to Unconstitutional Oppres- 
sion—A phrase not to be found io the vocabulary of Southern 
freemen. 

By Dr. S. Cone : May the political fire, kindled this day in 
Oglethorpe, unite and burn with its kindred flame, State Sove- 
reignty, now blazing in South Carolina. 

By Mr. Toombs, of Wilkes : The Tariff! System--Whether 
it be constitutional or not, it violates the adhesive rights of 
Southern freemen. If constitutional, let our oppressors remem- 
ber, that, when revolution commences, Constitutions end, and 
that the exactions of a British Parliament were met with the 
unsheathed sword of American Patriots. 


By Benjamin F. Hardeman, Esq. : The Doctrines of ‘92, 
and the mode of enforcing them—-Let the statesmen of the 
South go into the State Legislatures. 

By James L. Mitchell: Submission to the Tariff--Under ex- 
isting circumstances, the badge of cow’ cds. Nullification or 
Secession, the hope of the oppressed. 

By Joseph Moore : South Carolina—Wise to devise, and bold 
to execute, the destruction of the Tariff; Georgia will be ia 
with her at the death. 

By T. R. Andrews : Georgia aud South Carolina—Deter- 
mined to resist the ‘Tariff, if necessary, even unto death. 

By George Moore : ‘The Unionists of the South—They op- 
pose Nulijfication, ** because it leads to disunion,”’ and propose 
Secession as a substitute. 

By George H. Young, E-sq.: The Clark and Troup Parties 
—-Let past animosities be forgotien, in a seuse of common sul- 
fering, and common danger ; for, who but a Nero would * fid- 
dle, while Rome is burning !” 

By the Committee of Invitation : * One of the Invited,”-- 
Hostility to the Tariff, and not to Remedies, the touchstone of 
Southern patriotism. 

[Letters were received, and read, from a number of gentle- 
men who did not attend, containing sentiments corresponding, 
in general, with the foregoing. Amongst them were G. B. La- 
mar, Esq. of Augusta, Judge Lott Warren of Marion, Major 
John H. Howard of Bunkershill, Gen. Benjamin Cleveland of 
Habersham, Simmons Crawford, Esq. of Appling, Seabora 
Delk, Esq. of Marion, Judge Eli 8. Shorter of Athens, Major 
I’. C. Heard of Augusta, Judge C. B. Stwwong of Macon, Dr. 
William Terrell and Col. N. ©. Sayre of Sparta, Col. Isaac 
N. Davis of Elberton, Major John R. Stanford of Franklin, 
Judge W. W. Holt of Augusta, ‘T. B. Howard, Esq. of Mil- 
ledgeville, William L. Harris, Esq. of Washington, William 
Robertson, Esq. of Savannah, Rev. H. Reid of Augusta. 

The letter of this last named gentleman was in the following 
words: 

Gentlemen: Your polite invitation to attend a meeting of the 
citizens of Oglethorpe, has been received. | rejoice in the ob- 
ject which that meeting contemplates--a relief from the unjus 
and oppressive operation of the Tariff The present is a erisis 
in our Republic. If the whole South will act with firmness 
and decision, under the blessing of a kind overruling Provi- 
dence, our Liberty may be preserved, and handed down untar- 
nished to generations yet unborn ; but, if weakness and hesi- 
tation shall mark the present juncture, we may bid adieu to a! 
that for which our fathers fought and bled. There is much de- 





there be but one opinion as to the modus operandi. 

By Col. William Joues, of Lincola: The Taritl—The Sout 
virtue. South Carolina is in the lead ; 
devoted sister. 
. sa | 15 " tlder 7. 9 
a HOw io; WiLdCrHness. 


By George M. Dudley, Esq. : The mode 
' 1 
Federal Usurpation—‘Lhe only preliminary we lave to setile. 





May the course which Geor- 


oulvy proservative of our Unton. 
A i 


pia sali pursue, be, in prigcipie, uLCOMpromisib as fate, yet 
ti 


nagnanimously forbearing. 


principle of total abstinence, imparts moral elevation to the 
sentiments of this meeting, which has practically adopted it. 
“ay it spread and triumph, uutil it has nullified every dram- 
shop, rum-hogshead, brandy-barrel, and whiskey-cask, in the 
land. 

By A. H. Pemberton, Esq., of Augusta: The present Cri- 
sis—Let us bave vo more of the sickly cant about brotherly 
ilove, and the sacredness of the Union; they who shook off the 
tyrannical oppression of their Mother Country, will not hesi- 
tate to resist thatfof their Sister States, and, if need be, even 
unto death. 

By =. Fouche, of Wilkes: Secession, with liberty and equa! 
rights, is better than Union, without them ; but, Liberty and 
Equality forever. | 

By Johu Lamar, Esq., of Macon: Robert Y. Hayne, and 
James Hamilton, of South Carolina—The spirit of Hampden 
and Emmet animate them ; they will do all that freemen can 
do, to preserve the Union; he that will do more, is none. 


By Judge Dougherty, of Clark : Resistance to Oppression, |” 
2 , “* . } | ; ( “7 on. 
om any and every quarter, at any and every hazard. , 1 questt " ‘ - | rh 
o .« - - ‘ > . ‘ 
: : ' ie] TT ; : . ’ r UO, rter, of Morgan: eorgia—Onhe spenks, and sha 
By S. Oliver, Lisq., of Elbert : The Constitution of the I “1h - : . che t t tad , tituti nalt ' . bh s 
| i : { ibe heard ; resistance to an unconstitutional measure, is her pri- 
States—A compact between sovereign States of equal powers | °~ leara Ste , , , er | 
if } ~-) 'viege ; submission pot her character. 
cod equal rights. Having no common tribunal to judge of its | *'S8° + 54 TM Essik 18 t he sa 2 , 
violations, each party has an equal right to judge for itself, as | sy C. Howell, of Lawrenceville: May we, without fear, and 
* . ° ’ ° . 
well of infractions, as of the mode and measure of redress. | Without danger, proceed to lay aside the oppressions of the | o_ 
r , FJ . wre. 8 
, ’ , ’ . a) : . . . : mw . . * t 
By Col. Joseph UH. Lumpkin: Temperance Societies— Then | Parifl 


tions of Societies, the basis of all Republican Government, <j 
} 
' 


‘submit to nothing that is wrong. 


This done, our motto is, ** Animis opibuse ue parati.”’ 


By John Watkins, Sen., of Elbert: The South—We have} 
‘asked for nothing but what is just, and have been denied ; we) 
Therefore, to be. or aot to! 


by Col. John W. A. Pettit, of Henry : 
States—Let us cling to it so resolutely and affectionately, that 
we may at all times be willing, when Congress violates the 
| Constitution, by an act calculated to dissolve it, to Nullify the 
Fact, and preserve the Union. 

By Col. John Billups: South Caroliaa—Whatever may be 
the means she is employing for its attainment, the object ts the 
relief of the whole South from intolerable aud despotic oppres- 
sion ; upon the issue of her struggle are suspended our Rights 
and our Liberties ; Georgia will partake her destiny. 

By Col. R. L. Gamble, of Jefferson: The principle of State 
Conventions, as adopted by this patriotic meeting —The legal, 
peaceable. and constitutional mode, of a redress of Federal 
oppression. 

By , (name not known :) Georgia—She dares to do 
any thing, upon principle ; and, being right, results cannot be 
wrong. 











By Col. A. G. Foster, of Morgan: The Tariff—There seems | 
now co be, in Goorgia, but one opinion as to resistance ; may | 
/gatory upon an oppressed minority. 
i ? . : . ; 7... . . 
" should need vo written Constitution. What is the use of a 


; ; serie Constitution ? 
has borne its oppressions unt! forbearance has ceased to be a} 
Georgia is buckling on} 
her harness. and W it] soon pull by the side oft her renuerous and 


They will aot yield the principles for which | 


‘go? If these should be transcended, who is to be the judge 
om ¥ ‘ie (go! f these shouid be transcended, who is to be the judge, 
they contend, (Equal Rights,) uutil their fields are turned inte; ® ne 


of Resistance to! 


| ratum. 


be, in the Union, (aud not who is to be called Rabbi,) is now! 


The Union of the: 


By Wm. H. Smith, Esq. : Our sister Carolina—The bones 


ception in the idea that a majority in Congress have a right to 
pass any law which they may think proper, and make it obli- 
If this were trve, we 


ls it not to guide and direct the movements oi 
those agents who are employed and paid to manage our public 
affairs’ Is not the Coustitution a bill of instructions, cireum 
scribing certain limits, beyond which the agent has no right te 


the agent or the employer? Common sense answers, prompt- 
ly, the employer. ‘There !s no difficulty in understanding the 
doctrine : but the mode of obtaining relief, is the grand desice- 
Whatever mode is adopted, should be unhesitatingls 
adopted by the whole South ; because want of unanimity and 
effort will fasten upon us those chains already forged. If we 
stand up manfully for our rights, much unpleasant feeling, and 
perhaps effusion of blood, will be prevented. Permit me to of- 
fer you the following seutiment : 

Union, without Liberty, is like the human body when anima! 
life is extinet ; the sooner it is decently interred, the better. 

Gentlemen, may your patriotic and Jaudable eferts be crown- 
ed with abundant success. 

Respecttully, yours, &e. 





H. REID.) 
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